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LITERATURE. 


The Odyssey of Homer: Books i.—xii. Trans- 
lated by the Earl of Carnarvon. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Tae liad has been more prominently in 

favour among translators of late than the 

Odyssey. So far as I know, General Schom- 

berg and Lord Carnarvon are the most recent 

aspirants to the re-telling of earth’s divinest 
fairy-tale. Homer, to generation after genera- 
tion, proves himself to be, like the grotto of 

Pope, a 

‘retreat the best companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place.’’ 
Australia has, I believe, produced a version 
by Mr. Way; if itis as good as his J/iad, it 
is a strong competitor for that prize which is 
always sought and never won—the prize of 
finality in translating a masterpiece. 

“Translations cannot be poems,” so says 
Lord Carnarvon, with a sort of sigh, in his 
very graceful and well-written preface. It 
is a hard saying, and one to which we may 
perhaps demur when we remember how many 
poets beyond cavil, from Virgil down to the 
days of Tennyson and Browning, have thought 
their genius well employed in translation. 
But that a translation cannot be the poem— 
that Homer’s hexameter will not come back 
to us in all the ‘grace that softens down the 
sinewy strength,” through the medium of 
any couplet or blank verse in a harsher 
language—we may well admit, as Lord 
Carnarvon does. If there be one pre-eminent 
charm in poetry, and especially in Homer, it 
is the sense of spontaneity ; and spontaneity is 
the one thing which cannot be copied. Trans- 
late as freely, as imaginatively as you will, 
you are yet following the bent of another’s 
thought, not your own, and your poetry may 
be good, but will not be of the best. 

Est quadom prodire tenus, si nen datur ultra. 
Lord Carnarvon himself has advanced very 
greatly since the days when he translated the 
Agamemnon. There, the blank verse was 
respectable, the choric measures weak ; but 
in this instalment (surely he will not leave 
the tale of Odysseus half told, like that of 
Cambusean ?) the blank verse has nerve and 
vigour, and, at times, a picturesque and 
imaginative glow that makes it very pleasant, 
if not very impressive, reading. The story 
moves without stiffness, and we feel at home 
with the personages very soon. It is not 
good enough to make us cease to long that 
the author of the Life and Death of Jason had 
chosen the Odyssey, not the Aeneid, for trans- 
lation; but it reflects unmistakably, on the 
reader, the pleasure it gave the writer. Its 
defect, in my judgment, is an undue desire 
to make Homer seem simple—see Preface, 
Pp- vi.-vil. Homer 7s simple, but simple in 


of construction, not in “ rustical simplicity 
and monosyllabic baldness.” Lord Carnarvon 
has aimed, he tells us, at the ‘‘ simple phrase- 
ology of the Bible.” To me he appears to 
have taken the language of the Bible where 
it is intentionally elementary, and applied it 
to the rendering of one of the most sonorous 
poems in the whole range of literature. 

But it is fime for the reviewer to retire and 
let readers of the Acapemy judge of the 
version, by specimens, for themselves. Let us 
take first the exquisitely serene passage 
(bk. v., ll. 268-281; pp. 128-9), where 
Odysseus leaves the island of Calypso, by 
her aid: 

** Then at her bidding gently blew the wind ; 

And he, exulting in the favouring breeze, 

Unfurled his sail, and sitting by the helm 

Steered warily his bark; yet on his eyes 

Sleep never fell as through the night he watched 

Arcturus sinking slowly to his rest, 

And the sweet Pleiads and the Bear, whom men 

Oft style the Wain; who, turning on herself, 

Doth on Orion keep her steadfast watch, 

Alone of constellations dipping not 

Into the baths of Ocean. So the Nymph 

Had giv’n commandment he should steer his 

course, 

And on his left hand ever keep that star. 

Full seventeen days he sailed across the sea, 

And on the eighteenth rose upon his sight 

The shadowy hills of the Phaeacian land, 

E’en where the shore was nearest—and it seemed 

Like a round shield set in the misty sea.”’ 

What is the fault, in these verses, that makes 
them more pleasing than Homeric? Primarily, 
I think, their monotonous cadence; and 
secondly, their failure to imitate that adapta- 
tion of sound to subject which is Homer’s 
characteristic. 

obpov 5& mpoénnev axhuovd Te Arapdy Te. 

Then, at her bidding, gently blew the wind. 
The contrast is too marked; a simple and 
straightforward rendering has been bought too 
dear. 

Most readers will turn instinctively to 
book vi., to see how the translator presents 
the beautiful scene where Nausicaa and her 
maidens are confronted with Odysseus, amid 
their ball-play. All this episode is translated 
with grace and feeling. The two following 
books, however, which describe the chivalrous 
and courteous welcome given to Odysseus by 
Alcinous and his queen, are quite in Lord 
Carnarvon’s best style. Here manner and 
feeling of the original are everything—the 
need of sonorous and imaginative style is less. 
The translator has got thoroughly into 
sympathy with the situation, and could, one 
feels, enact the behaviour of Alcinous as one 
to the manner born. I only wish it were 
possible to show this by extracts, but I should 
have to quote the whole of books vii -viii., 
over which this merit is lavishly diffused. 
One can only recommend lovers of the 
Odyssey to read them in this translation, with 
& positive assurance that they will not be 
disappointed. 

The narrative of Odysseus, beginning with 

book ix., is somewhat more uneven. Let us 

take the blinding of the Cyclops (book ix., 

ll. 382-95, p. 221) as a testing passage for 

vivid narrative power : 

** So seizing the sharp spar they thrust it home 
Into his Sesto on whilst I coors 

Round and round whirled it, e’en as shipwright 

whirls 
The spinning auger in a vessel’s plank, 
While from below his comrades with a strap 





directness and clearness of thought and ease 


Thus in his eye we made the blazing spar 

To spin all blood-bedabbled. In the breath 

Of that fierce scorching heat, eyelid and brow 
Were singed, and as the eyeball burnt, its roots 
Hissed in the flame. As when some craftsman dips 
In the cold stream or hissing axe or adze 

To temper and give strength unto the steel, 

So round that stake of olive hissed his eye. 
Then broke an awful cry ; the echoing cave 
Rang round in answer, and in fear we fled.’’ 


This is vigorous and graphic enough ; but, as 
any one can see by comparing it with the 
original, it lacks the effectiveness which a 
larger style and wider vocabulary would give 
it. It is the manner of Euripides rather than 
that of Homer. 

The Nékva, in book xi., must always be 
the most remarkable scene in the first part of 
the Odyssey, if not in all Homer. It shows 
the meeting-point between savage and Hel- 
lenic beliefs on that grand peut-tre which 
has been so near to all hearts, so hidden 
from all eyes. Let the ghost of Agamemnon 
have his royal precedence among the spirits. 
(Bk. xi., ll. 384-95, p. 273.) 

‘* When each pale shade in turn 

Of heroine had vanished back in gloom 

At chaste Persephone’s command, the form 

Of Agamemnon, Atreus’ son, arose. 

Grieving he came, and round him the sad ghosts 

Of those who with him in Aegisthus’ halls 

“— —_ their doom. Soon as he quaffed the 


He knew me, and he wept ; and stretching forth 
His shadowy arms he strove to grasp my hand. 
But gone was all the ancient might, that once 
Lived in those sturdy limbs ; and, when I saw, 

I wept for pity.” 

This is grave and sad, but its monosyllabic 
character prevents its being solemn, and the 
same may be said of the interview with Ajax 
(p- 279). In ll. 585-7 we have actually 
fourteen monosyllables running ; and no less 
than nineteen in twenty-one words. 

The not infrequent humour of the Odyssey 
hardly gets fair play from the translator. For 
instance, in book iv., is it possible to doubt 
that the poet was laughing, and meaning us 
to laugh, at Eidothea’s plan for enabling 
Menelaus and his comrades to capture Proteus ? 
She clothes them in freshly stripped sealskins, 
and bids them watch, thus concealed. 

ételns 8 etynoe, Barer 8° em) Sépua éxdoty, 

&v0a wiv aivdraros Adxos &rAeTo* Teipe yap aivas 

pwKdwy adiorpepéwy drAowtaTos b5u7. 

tis yap K° elvadlw mapa Khrer Kounbein ; 

Lord Carnarvon is quite serious : 

‘* She disposed us in our ambuscade, 

And cast o’er each a seal-skin. Grievous was 

Our watch that day, for that the noisome smell 
Of the sea-calves was hard to bear—for who, 
Who would elect to lie down with a seal?” 


It needs a touch of Shakespere’s humour to 
reproduce Homer’s: ‘‘ What have we here ? 
a man or a fish ? dead or alive? A fish; he 
smells like a fish; a very ancient and fish- 
like smell; a kind of not of the newest, 
poorjohn. . . . Misery acquaints a man 
with strange bedfellows.” But the external 
gravity of Homer’s metre has concealed his 
real twinkle from his translator. 

There are a few minor slips which may be 
worth noticing. The last line on p. 95 seems 
dubiously grammatical. The tenth, on p. 86, 
not only lacks a foot, but rhymes with the 
following line. Rhymes also are to be found 
on p. 198, ll. 554-5; p. 275, ll. 479-80; 
p. 264, ll. 178-9; p. 96, ll. 490-1; p. 9, 





Quicken its constant and revolving speed : 


ll. 162-3. On p. 218, 1. 365, should not 
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“were” be “was”? The Greek diphthong 
at is constantly printed as if it were o. when 
re-produced in English. We have Hepheestus, 
not Hephwxstus; (cea for Aiwa ; and so forth. 
This is so constant that it must be taken as 
intentional; yet surely the distinction is 
worth maintaining in spelling, even if we fail 
to give it vocal effect. 

The translation, on the whole, is worthy to 
take rank with the late Lord Derby’s Jliad. 
It has the same spirit and vigour, the same 
lack of larger language, the same impression 
of being a labour of love, that forces us to 
enjoy even where we fail to admire it. 

E. D. A. Morsneap. 








The History of Norway. 
Boyesen. (Sampson Low.) 


Tue history of Norway cannot be very clearly 
explained except by those who are acquainted 
withthe physical aspect of the country, who have 
seen the broken coast and explored the long 
winding fjords and the narrow clefts of the 
valleys, and can understand how the isolation 
of the fertile districts by mountain-ranges 
and desert tracts of upland caused the rise of 
a multitude of petty kings, increased and 
prolonged the dangers of the civil wars, and 
prevented the nation from attaining to an 
organic unity through the long “ bear’s 
sleep,” which ended, at last, with the grant 
of an American constitution to the most old- 
fashioned farmers on the continent of Europe. 

It is fortunate, therefore, for those who 

desire to know something of the life of the 
Norsemen at home, and of the chief incidents 
in those stirring times when the Northern 
paganism was put down with fire and sword, 
that a Norwegian gentleman shouid have 
undertaken the task of writing the story of 
his native country. The work, however, as 
its author has explained, is not to be treated 
asa formal history. He does not profess to 
track the traditions of the Heimskringla to 
their source in the older chronicles, or to 
break up the chronicles into their original 
elements of minstrels’ songs and popular 
romance. His object is to dwell upon ‘the 
dramatic phases of historical events,’ and to 
deal but slightly with the growth of institu- 
tions or the changing aspects of society. 
‘‘In the present volume more space is given 
to the national hero, Olaf Tryggvesson, whose 
brief reign was crowded with dramatic events, 
than to kings who reigned ten times as 
long.” 
The reader must, therefore, be content with 
a brief and somewhat old-fashioned account 
of the origin of the Norsemen, of the nature 
of their mythological beliefs, and of the effect 
upon Europe of the piratical raids of the 
Vikings. But he will find, on the other hand, 
all the famous stories from Snorro of Harold 
Fairhair and Bloody-Axe, and the murder of 
King Haco in the pigsty, told again in a 
bright and vivacious fashion, all the better 
for the absence of the prosy scraps of court 
poetry which interfere with the pleasure of 
reading the same stories in Laing’s Sea-kings 
of Norway. 

Prof. Boyesen quite appreciates the import- 
ance of the reigns of Olaf Tryggvesson and his 
god-son Olaf the Saint, by whom Christianity 
was introduced into all parts of the country 
in spite of the opposition of the nobles, of 


By Hjalmar 





Gudbrand and old Ironbeard, ‘ churliest of 
the churls,” and ‘‘such men as Orm of Lyra 
and Kar of Gryting.” There are fine descrip- 
tions of the great sea-fight at Swold, when 
Earl Eric swept the deck of the Long 
Serpent as King Olaf leaped into the water, 
and of the ghastly battle at Stiklestad, where 
Saint Olaf fell dead at the moment of the 
sun’s eclipse, The account of these reigns 
would, however, have been improved if the 
writer had not followed the old authorities 
so closely where they chose to incorporate the 
mythical stories of Seemund instead of adhering 
to the more sober record of Ari the Wise. 
There can be little doubt that many of the 
legends about the breaking of idols and 
the cruelties inflicted upon pagan chief- 
tains are afterthoughts, for which we are 
indebted to the imagination of the monks. 
We may notice in passing that Saint Olat’s 
father was not a ‘“‘Greenlander,” but was a 
king of ‘‘ Grenland,” in the South of Norway. 
He was one of those country potentates who 
was burned one night by Sigrid the Haughty, 
on the occasion when she said that ‘she 
would make these little kings tired of coming 
to court her.” 

The reign of Harold Hardrada affords much 
pleasant reading. The strange adventures of 
this king, half pirate and half knight-errant, 
caught the fancy of the chroniclers, who 
dwelt with delight on his fight with the 
‘‘ dragon,” or crocodile, in the pit at Con- 
stantinople, of his breaking the boom across 
the Bosphorus, and of his voyage to Kief in 
quest of the Russian princess, who shared his 
throne in Norway, and accompanied him on 
the fatal voyage which ended in his death at 
Stamford Bridge. Mr. Freeman has shown 
that the dramatic details of that last scene 
of the ‘‘ Hard-ruler’s” reign are due to the 
saga-writer’s fancy; but we are loth to give 
up the story of the meeting of the kings 
before the battle, when Harold of England 
rode up with twenty soldiers and offered 
terms to his brother—Northumberland for 
Earl Tostig, and seven foot of English 
ground, or more if needed, for the big 
king in the blue kirtle and fine helmet 
who was listening to their talk. ‘‘ Who was 
that man who spoke up so finely for the 
English?” On hearing from the earl that it 
was his brother Harold Godwinson, the King 
of Norway only answered that he wished he 
had known it before; and soon afterwards he 
remarked to his followers that the English 
king was a little man, but ‘‘ very firm in his 
stirrups.” Harold the Tyrant, who perhaps 
gained his nickname chiefly as a contrast 
to the good nature of Magnus the Debonair, 
was succeeded by his son, another Olaf, whose 
long and tranquil reign was ‘‘ an honourable 
record of achievements in the service of 
civilisation.” We need not pursue the details 
of the history of Magnus Barefoot and his 
sons, or of the miserable crowd of pretenders, 
the ‘‘ family of Gilchrist,” whom the nobles 
set up and knocked down as puppets in the 
course of the civil wars. We may notice, 
perhaps, that Magnus is stated to have got 
his name from his adoption of the Highland 
kilt. Mr. Vigfusson, however (whose great 
work seems not to have been consulted), says 
that the epithet refers to the fact that ‘he 
dressed, like the half-Gaelic chieftains of the 
Irish and Scotch coasts, in the saffron-dyed 
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pleated shirt and long mantle”; the saga 
describes him as wearing ‘‘a silk cloak before 
and a lion embroidered on yellow silk behind.” 
The ‘‘ gabbing” scene between Sigurd the 
Crusader and his stay-at-home brother is 
given with much spirit, though somewhat 
abbreviated from the Norse original. The 
work continues to be of good quality after 
the point where the help of Snorro comes to 
an end. One of the best chapters of the 
book gives a sympathetic account of King 
Swerre, the great king, “fierce as a lion and 
gentle as a lamb,” who began, like Robin 
Hood, with a regiment of ragged outlaws, 
hunted over the hills and driven into the 
clefts of the rocks, and who ended by destroy- 
ing the usurping oligarchy and restoring the 
dignity and power of the crown. With the 
reigns of Swerre’s immediate successors the 
main interest of the story comes to an end, 
partly because the sagas cease to be of much 
assistance to the historian after the death of 
Haco Haconson in 1263, and partly because a 
period of decline set in under his successor, 
Magnus the Law-mender, and lasted until the 
union with Denmark was effected in 1450. 
“The separate history of Norway, in the 
time of her degradation, has never proved an 
attractive theme to Norse historians”; and a 
‘* disproportionately short’ account is inten- 
tionally made to cover the four centuries 
which passed before the union was dissolved. 
It only remains to add that the book is 
issued in very attractive form, and is 
seasonably adorned with a large number of 
excellent illustrations. Cuartes Exron. 








A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. By Joseph 
Grego. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Let no one who takes this book into his hands 
spend any of his moments in perusing its first 
sixty pages. To make the volume chrono- 
logically complete Mr. Grego has deemed it 
necessary to summarise some of the anecdotes 
and gossip current in the first centuries of 
parliamentary life; but he has plodded through 
this portion of his task in the most per- 
functory manner, conscious that during this 
period of his subject he took no interest in 
the narrative and unable to conceal the fatal 
fact from the knowledge of his readers. The 
great struggle over the representation of the 
county of Buckingham in the year 1603-4 is 
dismissed in an excerpt of nine lines from the 
‘¢ Parliamentary History.” The still fiercer 
fight in 1628 for the honour of sitting for the 
county of Cornwall, when the partisans of the 
court strained every nerve to prevent Eliot 
and Coryton from gaining the seats, is not 
considered worthy of even a passing reference. 
The long ballads quoted by Mr. Grego from 
the Bagford collection—one of these effusions 
runs to the inordinate length of eighteen 
verses, and another to but one less—occupy 
a very disproportionate space in a section of 
only seventy-eight pages devoted to the whole 
range of parliamentary elections down to the 
death of Queen Anne. It is in this part of 
the volume that we notice such a slip as the 
‘‘bill to prevent occasional Nonconformity,” 
and that we find the definitions of ‘‘ Tackers” 
and ‘‘ Sneakers” repeated on pp. 55, 68 and 
71. The reader’s eye wearily travelling over 


this dull tract is gladdened by an amusing 
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anecdote on p. 71 of the defeat at Southamp- 
ton of “a loyal and worthy gentleman” by 
his Whig opponents. This unhappy candi- 
date happened ‘‘ to pay his reckoning in that 
town with about seventy Loudores which he 
had received there,” whereupon the Whig 
dogs, seeing an opportunity for enlisting to 
their side the prejudices of patriotism, ‘‘ im- 
mediately gave out that he was a French 
pensioner, which calumny,” as the wounded 
chronicler plaintively adds, ‘‘ answered their 
se.’? 

With the advent of the Georges the age of 
political caricature begins; and Mr. Grego then 
warms to his work, carrying the reader along 
from parliament to parliament in an unbroken 
record of amusement. He may fairly claim 
a superiority of knowledge above his contem- 
poraries in the pictorial satires of the last 
century, and the theme which he has chosen 
affords abundant opportunities for the display 
of his especial talents. The earliest of Mr. 
Grego’s election illustrations depicts the chair- 
ing of Sir Robert Walpole, on his election for 
Castle Rising in 1701, the sketch being the 
outcome of the artist’s fancy, without regard 
to probability, both in the calmness of the 
new member’s position while being borne 
aloft by his supporters and the character of 
the voters for that obscure constituency. 
From that time forward a rich cluster of 
caricatures and satires gathered round the 
head of the powerful Whig minister. One of 
these representations—the hustings on the 
Kentish election in 1734, a memorable fight 
between Whig and Tory just after the with- 
drawal of the Excise Bill—resembles a Dutch 
picture in the grouping of the figures and in 
the minuteness of the details. Another, 
‘the humours of a country election ” in the 
same year, seems a precursor of the vivacious 
creations of Hogarth, especially inthe graphic 
conception of the two candidates courteously 
offering to stand as godfathers to the child of 
a poor cobbler’s wife. Seven years later the 
Westminster election stood forward as the 
most conspicuous contest between the adherents 
and the enemies of Walpole. From that time 
to the passing of the Reform Bill the repre- 
sentation of Westminster, strange to say, was 
the barometer of political feeling throughout 
the country. The royal palace was situated 
within its limits, the abbey furnished a troop 
of influential adherents to the party identified 
with the twin names of Church and State; 
but the sympathies of the Westminster 
electors were in favour of a more popular 
cause, and if the seats were ever lost to the 
Whigs the defection was due to a transient 
unpopularity of the leaders rather than to a 
permanent distrust of Whig principles. Mr. 
Grego has reproduced a number of caricatures 
and reprinted many anecdotes illustrating the 
contests for this test constituency. The con- 
test in 1741—between Lord Sundon, a pro- 
minent courtier, as the colleague of Sir 
Charles Wager, a gallant old admiral, the two 
adherents of Sir Robert Walpole, and Admiral 
Vernon, the braggart seamen, then adored 
throughout the land, coalescing with Charles 

win, ‘‘a private gentlemen of considerable 
fortune,” in support of the patriots—was 
accepted as a specimen of the elections in 
town and country, and is described by Mr. 
Grego with the detail which it deserves. The 





general election in 1747 only stirred the 


surface of the waters in the country at large; 
but in Westminster they boiled to their lowest 
depths, the adherents of the “only Fred,” 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cumber- 
land, trying every artifice to secure the victory 
at the polling booth. Two constituencies, the 
city of London and the county of Oxford, 
attracted general attention at the dissolution 
of 1754. The Jews’ Naturalisation Bill had 
been forced through Parliament in the pre- 
vious summer, and in deference to popular 
prejudice had been repealed with even greater 
rapidity ; but the prompt annulling of this 
ill-fated measure had little effect on the 
passions of the populace, and among the voters 
for the city the severest caricatures on the 
Jews and their friends circulated freely. The 
contest for Oxfordshire lay between the rival 
families of Whig and Tory ; and society, both 
at the university and in the county, was 
divided into opposing camps. Pamphlet 
followed pamphlet in quick succession—a rich 
collection may still be seen at Bodley—and 
it produced from Hogarth the four plates 
depicting the humours of an election. A few 
years later pamphleteer and caricaturist fought 
round the person of Wilkes as he wooed 
the votes of the freeholders for Middlesex. 
Hogarth once more stepped into the arena, 
but his prints paled before the satires of 
Churchill; and the cartoons on Wilkes, though 
touched by Hogarth’s fancy, proved less effec- 
tive than the unimaginative representation of 
the ‘‘murder”’ by a grenadier of Allen, a 
youth of nineteen, whose tombstone, erected 
by his disconsolate parents to the memory of 
an only son, still stands in Newington church- 
yard to tell the story of his death. In 1784 
Westminster was again the test election. 
Gillray, Rowlandson, and Sayers were in the 
full flush of their powers, and they fastened 
on the duel between Fox and Sir Cecil Wray 
as the most attractive subject for their talents. 
The latter of the combatants had no friends, 
and came off badly in the pictorial strife, but 
the fate of Fox at the hands of the carica- 
turists was more dubious. The beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose exertions on 
behalf of the Whig leader are a matter of 
history, was, for the most part, treated with 
courtesy by the satirists, and a less-famous 
character, ‘‘ honest Sam House,” a publican 
who canvassed for Fox and hated ‘‘ small beer 
ani Wray,” was an especial favourite. This 
was the high-water period of pictorial satire. 
There were many stirring fights for Westminster 
after this date, witness the defeat of Lord 
Hood by a Townshend in 1788, the victory 
of Sheridan in 1806, and the subsequent con- 
tests in which Burdett and Romilly, Cochrane 
and Cartwright, wrestled together for the 
representation ; but the public interest never 
rose quite so high, the genius of the carica- 
turists never shone forth quite so brilliantly, 
as in the memorable strife of 1784. 

Mr. Grego has much to tell on the other 
historic elections before the Reform Bill of 
1832. The “ spendthrift ” election for North- 
amptonshire, in 1768, when the free and 
independent voters, after drinking all the 
port in the cellars of Lord Halifax’s ancestral 
house, deserted his cause in disgust on being 
asked to satisfy themselves with claret, 
deserves especial mention for its enormous 
cost; but the names of Shoreham, Milborne 
Port, and Andover, recall to memory many 


a whimsical election incident. One of Gillray’s 
most characteristic caricatures, happily repro- 
duced in this volume, pourtrays the fighting 
Lord Camelford and the staid Lord Temple 
playing battledore and shuttlecock with Horne 
Tooke as the member for Old Sarum. The 
subject of a spirited cartoon by Doyle is 
Lord Grey on the Dorset hustings in the 
spring of 1831 introducing Mr. Calcraft in 
the act of swallowing his speeches against 
reform. The victory was won by Calcraft; 
but a few months later the unhappy man, 
stung by the reproaches of the associates 
whom he had deserted, put an end to his life. 
To the mock elections of the mayor of 
Garratt a couple of pages are assigned by Mr. 
Grego, containing some extracts from the 
broadsides collected by Miss Banks, and now 
preserved at the British Museum; but he 
does not seem to be aware of the prints and 
letterpress in Hone’s books on this fanciful 
parody. 

Open this book where you may there is 
plenty to amuse ; but a critical mind could sug- 
gest many an addition and point out many an 
omission. Let us be thankful, however, for 
the pleasure which we have obtained from its 
perusal. W. P. Courtney. 








A Comtist Lover, and other Studies. 
Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 
Unwin.) 


Tue first ‘‘ study” in this volume will be 
best described at length in the author’s own 
words: “ A Comtist Lover; being a Dialogue 
on Positivism and the Zeitgeist. The Inter- 
locutors are Augustine and Aimée, betrothed. 
Scene: a Flat in South Kensington.” Aimée, 
we learn, has been shocked by the discovery 
that her lover has been converted to Positivism, 
and she has banished him from her presence 
for a fortnight, while she reflects on the 
situation and reads the Catechism of Positive 
Religion. They now meet, and devote three 
afternoons to the discussion of their respective 
creeds, or rather to a criticism of Augustine’s. 
The lady begins by expressing very intelli- 
gent admiration for many leading doctrines 
of Positivism—its striving after righteousness, 
its recognition of social duty, its glorification 
of love as the first principle of life, and, 
though last, not least, its doctrine of the 
indissolubility of marriage, even by death. 
So far all is hopeful; but, on the second 
day, Aimée comes to her objections, which 
are principally three in number. First, that 
Positivism is a system, and even claims to be 
a final one ; whereas the Zeitgeist has taught 
her to disbelieve in systems, and to deny the 
finality of any body of doctrine, however true. 
Secondly, Comte’s theory of the social place 
and function of women is altogether repug- 
nant to her; and, lastly, she cannot even 
tolerate a creed which denies the immortality 
of the soul. 

The dialogue is better worth reading 
than might be imagined from this sum- 
mary, for the debate has more life and 
reality than is common in such imagina 
conflicts, where the author has the last word, 
and need only admit such arguments of the 
adversary as he pleases. Miss Chapman is 
really candid, and honestly does the best she 
can for both of her disputants. The antagon- 
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not, as in a stage fight, only to give the 
thrusts for which a victorious parry is 
prepared, 

Whether a couple enamoured as well as 
‘‘ betrothed”? would retain quite so much 
intellectual freedom and disinterestedness 
under the circumstances described is another 
question; and, when we find on the third 
day that Aimée dismisses the young man on 
the ground that he does not love her as she 
wishes to be loved or he could not but believe 
her soul to be immortal, we feel as if this 
must be a pretext for getting rid of a lover 
who must have something more than his 
Positivism against him. The author does not 
seem to be aware of the inadequacy of her 
catastrophe, but she allows what we venture to 
take to be the true explanation to appear inci- 
dentally. Aimée lost her mother a few months 
before; and it is quite intelligible that at such 
a moment, when her own belief in a future life 
was her chief or only consolation, the letters 
from her lover, which ignored that hope, should 
have chilled, repelled, and, in a way, offended 
her. This, it is implied, has happened. Such 
a difference of feeling in regard to another 
person, the object of supreme affection, makes 
a breach much more real and, so to speak, 
defensible than a mere difference of opinion ; 
and it is a dramatic fault that the author 
misses this fair chance of enlisting our sym- 
pathies for her philosophic heroine. We can 
hardly spare much pity for the young man 
whose betrothed gives him up because she 
does not think he will put flowers enough 
upon her grave when she is dead, unless he 
believes in her immortality. 

The second difference would have been 
a better one than this to separate upon. 
Augustine is willing to worship his wife 
as a goddess, but he has a conscientious 
objection to her having a vote. She 
wishes for the vote, and does not (in 
theory) care so much about being a goddess; 
and it must be admitted that, in Positivism, 
the unbelieving wife of the believing husband 
would be very “unequally yoked” indeed. 
On this subject the author feels so strongly, 
that she does less justice than usual to the 
other side. She objects to Comte’s frequent 
bracketing of ‘‘ women and the proletaries,”’ 
and resents his treatment of women who 
attain to individual eminence as ‘‘exceptional’’ 
rather than ‘“‘ideal.”” She forgets that 
‘* philosophers and the people” and ‘‘ women 
and philosophers” are also frequently spoken 
of in conjunction, all three being grouped 
together as the organs of social morality, in 
contradistinction to the class wielding political 
power. She “cannot get rid of an impression 
of insincerity in the whole attitude of Posi- 
tivism towards woman ”’ ; and this impression 
is very likely so far just that many Positivists 
would be no better prepared than Augustine 
to refute the charge. 

But on this head it is not fair to 
judge by anything except the words of 
the master himself; and it must be ad- 
mitted that, in a ponderous way, with some 
sentimentalism that translates itself but 
clumsily into English, Comte did really mean 
what he professed in reckoning women as 
forming a part of the spiritual power. It is 
even possible to understand him as maintain- 
ing that men ought to cook the dinners and 
scrub the floors, since women are to abstain 


from “ practical pursuits” and “‘ active life” 
so injurious to the ‘delicacy of feeling” 
which it is their mission to cultivate and 
preserve. Many a modern Martha, in her 
troubled moods, would welcome this inter- 
pretation of Comte’s gospel. Then, again, 
what could Aimée herself desire better, since 
she rests the claim for enfranchisement on the 
need for ‘‘some woman’s virtues ... in 
politics” than such a platform as Comte gives 
her, notwithstanding all his talk about 
“‘ private life” as her appropriate sphere. 
Each of the three moralising social powers 
is to have its own place of supremacy. In 
the Temple of Humanity the priest teaches 
and women and the people listen; in the 
Club the people speak and women and phil- 
osophers come to hear them; in the Salon 
women speak and the philosophers and people 
come, not for frivolous relaxation, but to be 
edified and, in case of need, admonished. The 
scheme may be visionary in all its parts, but 
it is at least marked by a sincere endeavour 
to give the women a fair innings. In a 
Positivist state no one would have ‘a vote” 
after the present fashion; legislation would 
be reduced to a reasonable minimum, and the 
work of government would become mainly 
administrative. Of course we believe, pace 
the philosopher, that there are many women 
with a turn for “‘ active life,” and, therefore, 
better fitted to beara hand with the adminis- 
trative machine than to play the goddess in a 
domestic circle ; but assuming all women to 
be goddesses, Comte cannot fairly be accused 
of trying to narrow the range of their divine 
influence. His sincerity all through is as 
unquestionable as it isin the conclusion, which 
draws a smile from unbelievers. It is good 
for us all to worship something ; and men, he 
found by experience, could worship women 
with great spiritual benefit. But it must also 
be good for women to worship something. 
Men, it seems, are not adorable till they are 
dead, humanity is rather large and distant, so 
he frankly admits that the problem is beyond 
him, and leaves it for some future Clotilde to 
discover what cult will satisfy the devotional 
needs and aspirations of hersex. Meanwhile, 
Aimée is clear that Augustine and his creed 
do not satisfy hers. 

The question of the immortality of the 
soul is discussed in a separate article, as well 
as in ‘‘ The Comtist Lover,”’ and the author’s 
interest in it is further shown by her having 
industriously translated Jn Memoriam into 
prose, with the intent of setting its 
‘arguments’ on that head more clearly 
before the minds of such as may wish to be 
convinced by them—a proceeding which will, 
perhaps, be most resented by those who most 
admire the original poem. Miss Chapman 
follows Miss Cobbe (and countless generations 
of more dogmatic theologians) in thinking 
there must be some moral want or insensibility 
among all who fail to accept the minimum of 
religious belief which she herself retains. 
With her the doctrine of immortality is rather 
a hope than a conviction ; but in her eyes it is 
as heretical, as bad morally and intellectually, 
to be without the hope as to be without the 
belief. She does not attempt to prove on her 
own account that the soul is, and must be, 
immortal. She only asserts that life would not 
be worth living else, and that only very poor 
| creatures can pretend to find it so. 








a, J 


Here, of course, she is at issue, not only 


with Positivism but with all scientific 
rationalism. Her main argument may be 
given in the sentence which she quotes with 
approval from Mdme. de Staél: ‘‘I do not 
believe that since the beginning of the world 
a single distinguished mind can be cited which 
has not found life to be inferior to its desires 
and sentiments”; and she can see nothing but 
suggestions of despair in the diametrically 
opposite affirmation of the line of George Eliot : 


** Our finest hope is finest memory.”’ 


Yet a writer of so much intelligence might 
fairly be expected to understand, if not to 
enjoy, the point of view opposite to her own. 
Comte gives a very pretty philosophical justi- 
fication of the extravagant estimate in which 
married lovers indulge as to each other’s 
merits—an estimate which outsiders commonly 
dismiss off-hand as an illusion. He, on the 
contrary, accounts for it by ‘‘the deeper in- 
sight only to be gained by complete intimacy, 
which, morever, develops qualities which 
escape the indifferent”; and maintains that 
“between two beings so complex and so 
different as man and woman, the whole of life 
is not too long to know each other fully, and 
to love each other worthily.” The author 
would accept this sentence as an argument for 
life-long monogamy ; but it has not occurred 
to her that the first part of the argument may 
be applied to existence as a whole. 

The plain, ordinary-looking woman next 
door, in whom we ‘see nothing particular,” 
is adored by her husband, who borrows, with- 
out any sense of incongruity, the phrases in 
which the most ‘distinguished minds’ of 
modern Europe have given voice to their 
‘‘ desires and sentiments’’ towards the ideal 
love. It is surely as possible to be ‘in love” 
with human nature and the beauty of the 
natural world as with plain, excellent Mrs. 
Smith. The philosopher rightly takes her 
husband’s word for it that Mrs. Smith is 
adorable. And the same deeper insight, born 
of complete intimacy, will reveal to the 
devout student of life and nature qualities 
which, though they ‘‘ escape the indifferent,” 
will suffice to fill the ordinary span of life full 
to overflowing with interests and emotions. 
Looked at from this point of view, the 
argument is almost a common-place. The 
ignorant reader throws a book on one side as 
“‘dry,’”’ which, upon due preparation, becomes 
more absorbing, amusing, and delightful than 
the liveliest novel. How could anyone expect 
it to be otherwise with the incidents and 
experiences of human life? Miss Chapman 
contends that ‘‘ man never is, but always to be, 
blest.”” George Eliot tells him that he has 
been blest, and that it is a foolish impiety to 
ignore the fact; while positive philosophy in 
general points out that imagination borrows 
her wings from knowledge, and that, in point 
of fact, the most ‘‘ distinguished minds” have 
hitherto failed to conceive or to represent a 
thought, a passion, or a pleasure which does 
not borrow all its features from the despised 
experience of common life, in which, there- 
fore, if we knew it, we can realise all “the 
pleasures of hope”’ as well as memory. 

The remainder of the volume consists of an 
éloge on Mr. Black’s novels, a scarcely less 
admiring review of Mdme. De Stai'l’s Delphine, 
and an essay on the rights of animals, which 
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do not call for detailed notice. Apart from 
the writer’s evident candour and earnestness, 
the style of the best passages is remarkable 
for a kind of fervour and fluency which is not 
common now-a-days in the pulpit, but which 
would have a real oratorical value if it could 
be translated thither. Epitx Suicox. 








Sub-Tropical Cultivations and Climates: a 
Handy Book for Planters, Colonists, and 
Settlers. By R. Haldane. (Blackwood.) 


Tue marked attention being given to all 
colonial questions, especially those of an in- 
dustrial character, since the opening of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, has led to the 
publication of a good deal of useful informa- 
tion on such matters as labour, emigration, 
farming, capabilities and resources of colonies, 
&c. But, although much has been placed 
before the British public as to the prospects of 
settlers in the various dependencies of the 
empire, no work has hitherto appeared deal- 
ing exclusively with the economic plants of 
the sub-tropical and warm temperate zones, 
and their cultivation. 

In Mr. Haldane’s ‘‘Handy Book for 
Planters”? may be found full and carefully 
written chapters on all those economic pro- 
ducts which have been prominently shown in 
the South Kensington Exhibition. That re- 
markable collection of useful commercial ex- 
hibits from all parts of the empire has 
attracted much attention from those who, 
finding no remunerative scope for their 
labours in the old country, would gladly turn 
their attention to industrial pursuits in other 
lands where British rule guarantees security 
for their investments. In the little book 
before us intending emigrants will find all 
they need in the way of information concern- 
ing products and their cultivation. 

Those planters also who have already entered 
upon the culture of coffee, tea, or sugar 
may gather from Mr. Haldane’s practical 
teackings how to set about new industries. 
The sugar growers of the West Indies, equally 
with the coffee planters of Ceylon or South 
India, have learnt from the sad experience of 
the past the error of relying upon any one 
cultivation—in other words, of keeping all 
their eggs in one basket. When a fungoid 
pest brought impoverishment and ruin on the 
enterprise of the Ceylon coffee planters, they 
turned tocinchona, cocoa, and tea; and though 
the first-named has disappointed many, the 
majority of them are reaping the reward of 
patient application and unflagging energy. 
The planters of the West Indies and Southern 
India will do well to follow their example, 
and cull from this handy book on sub-tropical 
cultivations the information likely to be of 
service to them. 

The author has taken considerable 
trouble to indicate the climate and degree 
of temperature required by the various 
economic plants of which he treats, infor- 
mation most necessary if intending cultivators 
desire to avoid the risk of failure. In the 
a of this handy book will be found care- 

ly compiled tables of temperatures in the 
various colonies of Great Britain, by the aid 
of which, and other data supplied, any person 
of ordinary intelligence should be able to de- 





termine what new products are suitable for 
the temperature, soil, and climate of the 
colony in which he dwells, or to which he 
may be proceeding. For instance, tea might 
be grown in many of our temperate colonies ; 
but to enter upon this cultivation in a colony 
where labour is dear would involve certain 
failure, seeing that in Ceylon the daily wages of 
labourers range from fourpence to eightpence. 
On the other hand, if regard were paid to 
mean annual temperature alone, it might be 
supposed that many places in the Australian 
colonies were adapted for the production of 
cinchona ; but on a closer examination of the 
mean temperature of the different months, a 
wide difference would be found, fatal to the 
successful cultivation of this delicate tree. 
It should be remembered that cinchona, which 
thrives in the clear rarefied air, bright sun- 
shine, and occasional mists of tropical moun- 
tain ranges, where the climate is extremely 
equable, is unable to bear alternations of 
seasons, the temperatures of which are either 
too hot or too cold, and where the conditions 
of air and light are very different from those 
of its native forests in South America. 

When we inquire into the original homes 
of the most valuable economic products, it 
will be found that while one part of the world 
lent a plant to another, it usually replaced it 
by one from some other quarter. From 
the old world to the new, and from the new 
world to the old, there has been a regular 
interchange of useful and ornamental plants, 
sometimes accompanied by interesting inci- 
dents. Thus, in 1714, a coffee plant was 
obtained by the French king from the botanic 
garden of Amsterdam and entrusted to the 
captain of a ship to convey it to the island of 
Hayti. On the voyage the supply of water 
fell short, and there was imminent danger of 
the precious plant perishing for lack of 
moisture; but the heroic captain of the 
vessel saved it by sharing with it his own 
small daily allowance of water. From that 
plant descended all the coffee in the West 
Indies, Central America, and the Brazils, 
the annual value of the united produce of 
which must now be many million pounds 
sterling. 

The introduction to Mr. Haldane’s little 
book contains interesting and useful informa- 
tion relative to climate, the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants and their acclimatisation, 
as well as to forestry ; while the body of the 
work treats of the cultivation and preparation 
for market of fruits, alimentary plants, 
vegetable wax and tallow, oil plants, fibres, 
drugs, tanning materials, and dye plants. 
Full information is given as to the suitability 
of these various products to certain tempera- 
tures and soils, as well as to the mode of 
cultivation ; and the planter who finds himself 
in possession of spare land cannot do wrong 
in taking up one or more of these industries. 
In Ceylon this is already being done on a 
considerable scale, the effect of which will be 
seen in the near future in the varying nature 
and increasing extent of the island’s exports. 


Joun Capper. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Children of Gibeon. By Walter Besant. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Sir James Appleby, Bart.: a Novel. By 
Katharine S. Macquoid. In 38 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Joan Wentworth. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
(Hatchards. ) 


John Westacott. By James Baker. In3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 


The Girl in the Brown Habit: a Sporting 


Novel. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. In 
8 vols. ( White.) 

John Parmelee’s Curse. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. (Cassell.) 


Zorah: a Love-Tale of Modern Egypt. By 
Elisabeth Balch. (Blackwood.) 


Unlocked Hearts. By M. Byron. 
Farran, & Co.) 


Children of Gibeon is a somewhat disappoint- 
ing book, although it has much of the charm 
about it that is seldom wanting in anything 
Mr. Besant writes. It begins well, the plot 
being a new version of the old story of 
changed children. Lady Mildred Eldridge, a 
widow, with an only daughter, adopts the 
child of a washerwoman and brings them 
both up together as her own. Neither the 
girls themselves nor anyone else, excepting 
Lady Mildred, know which is the heiress and 
which the daughter of a line of peasant 
ancestors. They are to be told on the day 
that Lady Mildred’s daughter is twenty-one. 
Up to this point Children of Gibeon is an 
almost ideal romance; but when Valentine, 
one of the girls, goes to live in Ivy Lane, 
Hoxton, with the poor creatures who have to 
earn their living by making button-holes in 
shirts, and one of whom may be her sister, if 
she be the child of peasant birth, then the 
reader becomes conscious of a change of key. 
To the ordinary mind it does not seem likely 
that a woman who was to be trusted with the 
management of her own affairs and the cus- 
tody of a bank-book should allow a girl 
of twenty to live amid the associations 
in which Valentine’s desire to enter into the 
daily life of one who might possibly be her 
sister must of necessity cause her to be placed. 
Anyone who has but the smallest knowledge 
on the subject will heartily thank Mr. Besant 
for his exposure of the infamous practice of 
‘ drilling.” If he errs, it is by not painting 
darkly enough what he must fully know ; yet 
had he done so most of his readers would 
think he had grossly exaggerated the brutality 
that goes on at our doors. We must thank 
Mr. Besant, also, for giving us Joe Monu- 
ment, who is, in his way, one of the best 
drawn characters we have met with for a 
long time. The honest, simple-minded, hard- 
working artisan, who, in the ordinary affairs 
of life, would shrink from any approach to a 
lie, has, for the sake of his mother and her 
other children, invented a romance about the 
departed husband and father, and under all 
circumstances lies up to it with energy and 
vigour. We think it is a pity that Mr. Besant 
does not let us see more of Violet in the latter 
part of the book. It would not be fair 
to disclose the plot; and, in conclusion, we 
can only say that all those who enjoyed Ad/ 
Sorts and Conditions of Men will welcome 
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Children of Gibeon. Yet there will be some 
who will look back with regret to My Little 
Girl and Dorothy Forster. 


Sir James Appleby, Bart., is one of the 
brightest tales we have come across for some 
time. There is not a dull page in the whole 
book, and in these days of pessimistic novel 
writing, to be able to say this is saying much. 
Sir James is a delightful character. His deep 
admiration for Lady Dunsfold, his apprecia- 
tion of the admirable way in which she brings 
up her family, is a fine bit of comedy ; yet at 
times the childlike way in which he looks 
up to her is very touching. Still, when once 
he had come to doubt her honour and honesty, 
all her influence over him was gone for ever. 
The last svene in the book, where he tells her 
and her daughter what he means to do, is 
exceedingly good. But we cannot help feeling 
that such a kindly man could never have been 
so hard on Marion. He would have sent her 
away less abruptly. Between the father 
and the son poor Marion received little 
mercy. Sydney behaved very ill to her; 
but his father was right in one thing at least 
—Georgina was much better suited to him. 
Sydney is an admirable sketch of a man 
without a backbone. He lets himself be made 
responsible for another man’s debts at college, 
makes loves to his cousin Marian because she 
seems to like it, and allows himself to be 
entrapped into a marriage with a woman he 
absolutely dislikes, all from sheer inability 
to formulate clearly in his own mind what he 
wishes to do in any circumstance of life. As 
a specimen of a nebulous, undecided man there 
could hardly be found a finer example. Mrs 
Macquoid is always successful when she takes 
pains to make a minute study of character, 
and never more so than in Lady Appleby. It 
is almost a pity that the working out of the tale 
makes it necessary that she should die before 
the middle of the second volume. The weak 
point in the book is the character of John 
Wilson. Little as we see of him we know 
that no man such as he is represented to 
be—indeed, no one with ordinary common- 
sense—would have compromised in the way he 
did. How could he tell that in future years 
he might never wish to marry, and then his 
son, if he had one, must succeed to the title. 
A business man like Sir James Appleby 
would not have paid a thousand a year on 
the chance of a man not marrying. 


Joan Wentworth is a very different book 
from the last. In it Mrs. Macquoid has 
given us the history of the mental develop- 
ment of a girl from her twelfth to her 
seventeenth year ; and all who have any know- 
ledge of Mrs. Macquoid’s writings will know 
that she could not fail to draw a life-like 
picture on this subject. The story is laid, 
for the most part, in Brittany; and in the 
descriptions of Breton life there is a clear-cut 
vividness of conception not often shown by 
writers when they tell us of strange folk. 
The Breton legends are especially interesting 
to those persons who care for folklore. 


John Westacott is not a book that we can in 
any way praise. It is very dull, and seems 
as if it were the first work of a young author. 
Mr. Baker should really write with more care 
if he expects people to understand what he 
means. ‘Lhe meaning that we extract from 





the following passage is that Mr. Baker is not 
familiar with the trade of a blacksmith : 
“The red glow of the forge lit up the bent 
figure of the smith, whose white shirt-sleeve, 
seemingly spotlessly white against the dark 
blackness around, rose and fell with quick 
movement above the dulling glow of the heated 
iron, held by the other sleeve.” 

This is the first time we ever heard that a 
shirt-sleeve could hold hot iron. or, indeed, 
anything else. There are several passages in 
John Westacott where the meaning is by no 
means clear. The tale is uninteresting, and 
does not improve towards the end. 


‘Oh for one hour of Dundee!”’ is said to 
have exclaimed one from whom all hope had 
fled; and we might well say, ‘‘Oh for one 
more history of a run by White Melville!” 
Mrs. Kennard is said to follow in the steps of 
that great master of the art of describing 
hounds, horses, and women; bat, if it be so, 
it is at a considerable distance. Novels whose 
interest depends solely, or almost solely, on 
the accounts of various runs, good and bad, 
must bring them clearly before the reader if 
they are to be considered worth reading. We 
must feel the wind in our face, and hear the 
pounding of the horses’ feet, note the gleam 
of the water as we ride down to the edge of 
the stream. But that is just what we fail to 
do in The Girl in the Brown Habit. We are 
never once carried away by the story, though 
we go through several big things in the way 
of runs. We have met all, or nearly all, the 
people before. There is our old friend the 
landlord and the grand stud-groom; the girl 
who has her favourite horse killed under her 
as she leads the field ; the ugly man who tells 
the story and loves the heroine ; his rival, the 
handsome man, who only cares for the 
heroine’s money. ‘There is little attempt at 
working out the characters. The merest 
thread of a love story runs through the book 
on which to hang the various hunting scenes. 
We must, however, do Mrs. Kennard the 
justice to say that she writes better English 
than many of her sister novelists. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne is a writer of infinite 
possibilities, but in some of his tales the pro- 
cess of crystallising his ideas into words has 
evidently been somewhat difficult to him. 
Dreams cannot be materialised without brush- 
ing away some of the beauty that only dreams 
possess. In John Parmelee’s Curse we have 
a powerful story, worked out by a master 
hand. The idea of aman giving way secretly 
to opium eating is not new. Dickens gave us 
a realistic picture of an opium eater in Zhe 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, but Dickens never 
gave to the world such a picture as we have 
now before us. The only thing in fiction that 
we can compare this book with is Poe’s The 
Raven. In both cases the reader feels that the 
author had an unknown amount of descriptive 
power, held in check only by his feelings as 
an artist. We do not suppose that John 
Parmelee’s Curse will ever be a popular book, 
even in a limited sense ; but there will always 
be a few persons to whom it will be very 
attractive, and who will be able to understand 
somewhat of the suppressed power that it 
shows. The tale of John Parmelee’s downfall 
is most eloquently told. The man whose wife 
became an opium eater, and then left him 
because she loved him too dearly to let him 





watch her slow degradation, could little 
understand the depth of the love she had 
awakened. Her husband, when all hope of 
finding her had left him, also became an opium 
eater, so that, in his own words, ‘‘ Whatever 
depth of shame and misery you may reach, 
you will find me there to love and reverence 
you.” No one should read this book unless 
he is prepared to consider it in the light of 
a psychological problem. 


Surely Miss Balch does not intend her 
readers to suppose that Zorah is meant for a 
true picture of modern Egyptian life. The 
followers of Mohammed have had, at various 
times, many things to suifer at the hands of 
romance writers ; and Miss Balch has joined 
the ranks of those who ignore much that is 
noble and good in the teaching of the great 
prophet of the East. In one respect, how- 
ever, we must praise Zorah, for it contains 
the statement that the teaching of the 
prophet is that women have souls—a truth 
that it is very needful to dwell on at the 
present time, when those who derive their 
knowledge on the subject from novels and 
newspapers have, by some curious muddle, 
come to believe that the teaching of Islam 
is that, after this world has passed away 
from them, women have no life. Miss 
Balch is not always happy in her de- 
scription of scenery. She speaks of the Nile 
being “‘ veiled in a tissue of baby sunbeams.” 
The character of Mustapha Bey is a grand 
one; but we feel that, after all, Zorah, not 
Edith, would have proved his fitting mate, 
but it is the old strife between the ideal and 
the commonplace. 


Unlocked Hearts is a silly, vulgar book, 
written in the form of letters; and we should 
be astonished if, even in that form of novel 
writing, a worse specimen is to be found. 

F. W. Peacock. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. (Frederick Warne.) In writing her 
first story for children the author of That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s has had to “ curb her liberal hand, 
subservient proudly.” Having taken for her 
hero a boy whom Mrs. Molesworth might be 
proud to own, she has placed him amid sur- 
roundings which betray the trained novelist— 
may we add, the American novelist /—for we 
are here introduced to all the familiar cast: the 
wicked earl, the rightful heir, the false claimant, 
the fond mother, &c. It says much for Mrs. 
Burnett’s literary power that she has been able 
to concentrate our interest upon the single 
person of “‘little Lord Fauntleroy,” whose 
character is drawn throughout with firm and 
consistent strokes. Tiny as he is, he fills the 
stage whenever he is present, and even recon- 
ciles us to the weakness of the plot. The 
English scenes strike us as being far more life- 
like than the American, though we know’ no 
more about the interior of a castle than we do 
about the streets of New York. The author, 
however, has committed the common blunder 
of styling the sister of an earl ‘Lady L, 
without any Christian name. As the story, 80 
the illustrations. Wherever the hero is intro- 
duced we are charmed—notably in the picture 
that is repeated on the cover. But the old earl 
has no more wickedness about him than if he 
were Colonel Newcome himself; and we are 
surprised to learn that a Yankee “ grocery 
man” looks for all the world like a grocer from 
Tottenham Court Road. 
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Swanford Bridge. By the author of ‘ Our 
Valley.” Illustrated by E. Hopkins. (8.P.C.K.) 
This isa delightful book, reminding us in some 
ways of Cranford though it is by no meansa 
copy of it ; indeed, so far as the story itself is 
worked out, there is no resemblance to the older 
book, but something of the same quiet charm 
seems to linger about it. The Baron de Fon- 
taine (or rather, we should say, the Baron 
Stanislaus de Fontaine de Lubmirsky) is one of 
the most charming characters in modern fiction ; 
but we cannot help feeling grateful to him for 
having mercy on his English friends, and 
calling himself merely the Baron de Fontaine. 
He is a descendent of John Sobieski, and never 
had a line of great ancestors a more fitting 
representative. He reminds us just a little of 
Colonel Newcome, and yet at the same time he 
is like no one but himself. The fault of the 
book, if it be a fault, is that tne baron com- 
pletely dwarfs the hero of the tale, and indeed 
all the other characters, save that of the woman 
he so hopelessly loves. She stands out strongly 
and clearly; and we recognise that his devotion 
was given to one who was worthy of it, even had 
he sat on thethrone of Poland. This woman of 
fifty-five has a charm about her that makes us 
quite realise what she must have been to the 
man who had loved her for years, and who, in 
spite of all, stood nearer to her than any other 
man ever could do again, or ever had done in 
the past. There is a vein of delicate irony run- 
ning through the book. Mrs. Bartrum and Lady 
Vandeleur are people we have all of us met, and 
we know that the hand that drew them did not 
put in the shade too darkly. We cannot tell 
the story of Swanford Bridge. It isimpossible to 
reproduce the charm of such a book by describing 
it. We must be content to say that it is by far 
the most carefully written tale we have read for 
a long time. The place and people are real 
tous. Wedo not merely read about, but we 
see and know, Swanford. It has become as 
much a real place to us as Middlemarch or 
Monkbarns. 


Prince Peerless: a Fairy Folk Story 
By the Hon. Margaret Collier (Mdme. Galletti 
di Cadilhac). Illustrated by the Hon. John 
Collier. (Fisher Unwin.) The eight stories con- 
tained in this volume display unusual fertility of 
invention, though sometimes the invention is 
simply fantastic without being either poetical 
or humorous. Mdme. di Cadilhac appears to 
write best when she has a distinct moral lesson 
in view, asin ‘‘ The ee cae 
singularly beautiful story, though scarcely to be 
oso by sete. ty “ The "Great 
Snow Mountain ”’ a fine and original conception 
is — in the handling. ‘The Sick Fairy” 
is less ambitious in design, but much more 
successfully worked out. ‘‘ Prince Peerless,” 
which rather oddly is the seventh story in the 
volume to which it gives its name, is poor; and 
the first tale, entitled ‘“‘ Fairy Folk,” is somewhat 
unpleasant. Altogether the book does not quite 
come up to the high standard by which the 
writer’s unmistakeable talent compels us to 
judge it. Mr. Collier’s illustrations are correct 
in drawing, but there is a lack of spirit about 
them which suggests that the artist did not 
find the subjects very congenial. 


Yussuf, the Guide: being the Strange Story 
of the Travels in Asia Minor of Burne the 
Lawyer, Preston the Professor, and Lawrence 
the Sick. By George Manville Fenn. (Blackie.) 
Readers who expect that this book will teach 
them anything about Asia Minor will be wholly 
disappointed. So far as we remember, it does 
not even mention the name of a single place in 
that country, except Smyrna and Ansina, and 
the *‘local colour” throughout is of doubtful 
authenticity. Nevertheless, the characters of the 
three fellow-travellers and of their Turkish guide 
are drawn with a good deal of humour, and 
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their adventures among the mountains of 
Nowhere-in-Particular are thoroughly enter- 
taining. The illustrations are well drawn, and 
show that the artist has read the story care- 
fully. The attitudes, however, are somewhat 
wanting in vivacity, and the English person- 
ages of the tale have a physiognomy which is 
undefinably but certainly un-English. 


My Birthday Present. (Skeffington.) Any 
boy or girl of the ages of six to twelve, for 
which this book is specially written, would be 
lucky to be able to say “This is my birthday 
present.” It is very pretty outwardly, and 
inwardly it is full of good things. The stories— 
eleven in number—are by different hands. The 
Rev. 8. Baring-Gould leads off with a story 
called ‘‘ The Prague Pig,” in which is depicted 
the wonderful result of saving odd coins to fill 
the Prague Pig, who is a money-box in the 
shape of a pig brought from Prague, and not 
one in flesh and blood de grege porco. The only 
defect in the story is that the father and 
mother talk too cleverly by half. A very neat 
little story for the smaller children is ‘‘ Getting 
out of Bed the Wrong Way,” by Frances 
Charlton, while ‘‘Two Birthday Stories,’ by 
Frances Clare, is excellent for the elder ones. 
Two Miss Wilmot-Buxtons and Miss Birley also 
contribute some entertaining tales. 


Our Darlings. Edited by Dr. Barnardo. 
(Shaw.) This volume of Dr. Barnardo’s maga- 
zine is a real treat for children. Itis crammed 
full of illustrations, those of animals being of a 
very high order of merit. The coloured 
pictures, a few of which are scattered through 
the book, are rather crude in colour, and some 
of them vulgar. The tales are a trifle too re- 
ligious, and not one of them escapes a pious 
tag tacked on to it. 


Tom the Hero. By Stella Austin. (Masters.) 
This well-known writer for children—who does 
not know ‘‘Stumps”’ ?—keeps up her reputation. 
This story is, however, for older children than 
“Stumps,” as, after the most striking adventures, 
including being kidnapped by smugglers, into 
whose den Tom had wandered thinking that 
their lights were kindled by fairies, it lands 
him in matrimony. Perhaps the best thing in 
the book is the episode of the golden apple. 


The Story of a Secret, and the Secret of a Story. 
By Ismay Thorn. Illustrated by A. Cooper. 
(Hatchards.) This is a book for children, but 
we think that in some ways it is rather too 
much of a “‘ grown-up” book for them to care 
for it. They will quite understand the part 
about the secret, and, indeed, all the tale, but 
there are many allusions that will be far beyond 
them. But it is a book that all older people 
will enjoy, for the story is pleasantly teld, and 
the funis genuine; and thesmallest child thatcan 
turn over the leaves will be delighted with the 
illustrations. Our favourite one is the owl on 
the edge of the tub; but they are all very good— 
the best that we have seen of their kind this 
season. 


Uncle William’s Charges; or, The Broken 
Trust. By E. W. Whitaker. With original 
Illustrations by C. T. Garland. (Cassell.) This 
is a tale intended, we suppose, for children 
about ten years of age, and it is by no means a 
bad one of its kind; but we think that little 
people do not care forquite so much unhappiness 
and misery in their books. Poor Alice goes 
through troubles enough to make youthful 
readers quite miserable; butthey will thoroughly 
enjoy the part about Muriel and Oswald. We 
are glad to be able to say that the story ends in 
the good old way, with happiness for all, or 
nearly all, the people. Even Alice heaps coals of 
fire on the head of the woman who had illtreated 
her; but our readers must find out for them- 
selves the form in which she did it. We must, 
however, record our doubt as to Marma- 
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duke’s sudden conversion from a bad boy to 
the very changed child he is made to ap- 
pear. On the whole, we think that children 
will like the book. We cannot say anything in 
praise of the illustrations, 


Mr. J. C. Hurcieson keeps up his character 
asa skilful writer of boys’ books. The White 
Squall: a Story of the emus Sea (Blackie), 
is not only an exciting tale, but one in which a 
good deal of information is given in an attrac- 
tive manner on the causes of storms, water- 
spouts, the Gulf Stream, and the like. It also 
contains a sketch of life in the West Indies. 
The illustrations are to be commended, but 
milk need not have been called ‘the lacteal 
fluid.” Nil Desperandum (Cassell), by the Rev. 
F. Langbridge, certainly answers to its title. A 
gentleman’s son is lost in London and falls in 
with thieves, but in company with a little girl, 
another street waif; and by acting up to the 
motto ‘‘never despair,” becomes a rich man 
and marries his protégée. It is an unreal book 
with unlovely characters. The Rev. E. N. Hoare 
tells a story of the same kind—the improvement 
in life and character of a workhouse girl—with 
more skill and discrimination. Sundry well- 
written episodes diversify Josiah Hunslet’s 
Reward (8.P.C.K.)—a snow-storm fraught with 
much peril, the last days of a delightful old 
sea-captain, and others; while Josiah Hunslet 
himself is one of those kindly, good-natured 
and high-principled men not seldom to be 
found in rural districts. Chimney Park: or, 
Mrs. Carter’s Comings (S.P.C.K ), under its 
uncouth title conceals a tale of the agonies and 
struggles of the poor revealed by the experience 
of a mission among them. It contains much 
distinctive Church teaching. Miss K. 8S. 
Macquoid is sure of a welcome. Her Little 
Vagabond : a Story {(S8.P.C.K.), with its com- 
panion tale, presents some vivid descriptions of 
scenery and picturesque incidents. Dr. May- 
nard’s Daughter, by Laura M. Lane (S.P.C.K.), 
shows the misery of middle-class gentility 
unless it be redeemed by good sense and a 
cheerful fulfilment of daily duties. Millie 
Maynard is a fine character, and meets with her 
reward. The book is of a much more exciting 
style than the usual run of 8.P.C.K. stories, and 
would suit a country book club admirably. Only 
no doctor who knew anything of Greek could 
write a monograph on erithema. How Bill 
Sims honoured his Father, by A. W.; Jack 
Dane’s Inheritance, a Tale of Church Defence, 
by F. B. Milne; and Mike and his Brother Ben, 
are fair specimens of the shorter tales published 
by the 8.P.C.K. The frontispiece of the second 
of these amusingly depicts a horse pirouetting 
on one hoof in an impossible attitude. It goes 
for granted that Miss F. M. Peard writes a 
pleasing story in Scapegrace Dick (National 
Society). Its interest never flags, and the hero 
is a thoroughly plucky English boy whose 
character is well worked out. 


MEssrs. CHAMBERS still cater for the young 
as successfully as when they were the 
pioneers in good and cheap literature. 
Recent Travel and Adventure, which they have 
issued, is a capital specimen of such books. 
African discovery and its perils, Lady Brassey’s 
yacht voyages, the discovery of the North-East 
Passage by Nordenskjéld, Miss Bird’s explora- 
tions in the Rocky Mountains and Sandwich 
Isles, Audubon’s, Vambery’s, and Burton’s 
exploits will here be found in petto, while the 
book concludes with Whymper’s ascent of the 
Matterhorn, which had so tragical an ending. 
It is needless to recommend it, and the illustra- 
tions are excellent. Z'he Story of Holland, by 
Isabel Don (Rivingtons), gives the history of 
that country from Civilis and the Romans 
through its glorious mediaeval conflicts with 
Alva and Spain to the present day. It is 
meant for the young, is furnisl ed with illus~ 
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trations, map and index, and has been carefully 
put together. Occasionally the language is 
somewhat puerile, as in ‘‘ William V. does not 
seem to have beena very nice man”’; but it is a 
meritorious little book for the schoolroom. 
That Cottage Building, by C. Bruce Allen, 
architect (Crosby Lockwood), should have 
reached a tenth edition speaks for itself. The 
illustrations and plans in many cases save the 
necessity of consulting more expensive works. 
It forms one of ‘* Weale’s Rudimentary Series.” 
The Agricultural and Tenant-Right Valuer’s 
Assistant (Crosby Lockwood), by T. Bright, 
must prove a most useful book—owing toitsmany 
tables connected with agricultural labour and 
produce—in these days when not a few tenants 
unfortunately find it needful to call in the assis- 
tance of a valuer. It will prove a valuable 
manual for farmers. 


AmonG distinctively religious books may be 
specified Pages from the Green Book, by the Rev. 
J. Crofts (S.P.C.K.). These are practical and 
well-written sermonettes on the _ spiritual 
teachings of nature. Abraham: his Life and 
Times, by Rev. W. J. Deane, is the first of a 
series, after the fashion of the day, of ‘‘ Men of 
the Bible.” These will be written by distin- 
tinguished authors of competent learning, and 
will be issued by Messrs. Nisbet. The one 
before us illustrates and supplements the Bible 
narrative by legends, information gathered from 
inscriptions, monuments, &c. Perhaps it is too 
strong to say when treating of Abraham’s 
duplicity in the matter of Sarah that ‘he lived 
in an atmosphere of lies,” and it is somewhat 
ludicrous to come upon Ebenezer of Damascus 
explained by the parallel of ‘the London 
Smith”; but the book would be found very 
handy for schoolmasters and useful to their 
upper forms. Ripples in the Twilight, by Dr. 
J. R. Macduff (Nisbet), are explained by the 
author to be ‘‘fleckered lights and shadows; 
ripples of thought; no more”; that is, as we 
might say, detached thoughts. These are 
mostly obvious enough, but couched in 
grandiloquent language which not unfre- 
quently renders the thoughts obscure. Thus at 
p. 1 we read, ‘‘ Heaven will be the true 
Excelsior”; at p. 2, after speaking of the 
beauty of creation, ‘‘The Almighty has thus 
put His thoughts into materialism.” The 
exquisite simplicity of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Sonis translated into ‘ relegating him 
to the husks of the far country, and to the 
dreary monotone, ‘I perish with hunger.’” 
There must be people, however, who admire this 
kind of language, for the author has published 
many books. Six little books, forming one 
set, by the Rev. T. H. L. Leary proclaim the 
different parts, as enunciated by St. Paul, of 
The Christian Soldier’s Armour (Sonnenschein). 
They merely consist of short extracts from 
writers more or less great. Thus Dr. Pusey, 
Spurgeon, St. Augustine, Hawthorne, and Traill, 
find themselves in amiable and Catholic 
juxtaposition. Golden Tribute (Marcus Ward 
«& Co.) is made up of two pretty booklets 
called Harps of Gold and Golden Lamps, con- 
taining respectively a hymn-verse and illumina- 
tion for every morning and evening during a 
mouth. They will form a useful Christmas 
present. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Mr. Quaritch is about 
to undertake the publication of what the late 
Col. Chester regarded as one of his ‘‘ greatest 
genealogical treasures,” namely, his unique 
collection of extracts from the Marriage 
Licences (1521-1869) preserved at the Bishop 
of London’s Office, the Faculty Office of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. The series, for 
which the late Mr. Hartley gave £500, and 
which was acquired by Mr, Quaritch on the 





dispersal of his collection, will be carefully 
edited by Mr. Joseph Foster. All genealogists 
are aware of the extreme value of these MSS., 
and their publication will be received with the 
greatest satisfaction, even though the rumour 
should turn out true (which reaches us at the 
last moment) that a duplicate copy is in 
existence. 


Mr. Trorotp RocErs has discovered a 
weekly quotation of Bank of England stock 
from the commencement of the undertaking in 
1694 till September 1703, and is about to 
publish it with a comment. It appears that 
the earliest information as yet obtained dates 
from 1705. 

Tne Clarendon Press is now printing the 
fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Thorold Rogers’s 
History of Agriculture and Prices. The period 
comprised in them is 1583 to 1702 inclusive. 


THE issue of Roger North’s Autobiography to 
the subscribers has been delayed owing to Dr. 
Jessop finding himself compelled to re-examine 
all existing remains of North, with a view to 
recovering the missing portions of the auto- 
biography. Itis hoped the delay may enable 
the work to be made more complete in various 
ways than as at first projected. 

At a meeting at Burlington House on 
Wednesday, November 24, the project of a 
permanent memorial to the poets and men of 
letters associated with the Lake District was 
discussed, and it was decided that steps should 
be taken to promote the scheme. 


Mr. W. J. RotFe’s annotated Select Poems 
of Robert Browning, which we mentioned last 
week, has reached us. It contains ‘‘ Hervé 
Riel,” ‘‘ Clive,’ ‘‘The Good News,” ‘ Lost 
Leader,” ‘‘St. Praxed’s Bishop,” ‘‘ Rabbi ben 
Ezra,” ‘‘ Childe Roland,” ‘‘ Boy and Angel,” 
‘‘Prospice,” and other short pieces, and 
winds up with ‘‘ Pippa Passes.” The Notes 
and Introduction are sensible, and to 
the purpose. It is to be hoped that this 
annotated Browning selection of Mr. Rolfe’s 
will call forth a like selection from the poet’s 
English publishers, just as Mr. Rolfe’s Tenny- 
son selections was followed by the issue of 
Mr. Palgrave’s annotated volume here. 


In his work entitled Deutsches Wirthschafts- 
leben im Mittelalter: Untersuchungen iiber die 
Entwickelung der materiellen Kultur des 
Platten Landes auf Grund der Quellen zu- 
niichst des Mosellandes, Karl Lamprecht has 
made a valuable contribution to the social and 
economic history of the Middle Ages. The title 
indicates but imperfectly the contents of the 
four stout volumes, printed at the author’s 
expense, but in a style that would not disgrace 
the most costly official publications. The 
various systems of land tenure, from the Frank- 
ish period to the fifteenth century, the methods 
of working agricultural ——— agrarian 
and manorial codes, price of labour and com- 
modities, taxation and rating, currency, 
weights and measures—such are the various 
subjects the development of which is exhaust- 
ively traced. A separate volume prints in 
extenso the charters, court rolls, and other docu- 
ments made use of by the author. Eighteen 
maps, showing the density of population, the 
areas of cultivation, c., accompany the text. 
Mr. D. Nutt is the London agent. 

A NEW edition of A Year with the Birds, by 
an Oxford Tutor, will be published, very 
shortly, by Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford. 
This will contain an additional chapter, entitled 
“The Alps in September,” and also a list of 
birds observed in the neighbourhood of Oxford. 
In this new edition the name of the author 
(Mr. W. Warde Fowler, of Lincoln College) 
will appear at the end of the preface. The 
first edition was entirely sold out within two 
months after publication, 





A REVISED edition of Mr. Robert Giffen’s 
second series of Essays in Finance is in a. 
and will be published very shortly by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. 


Mr. W. Ripeway will shortly publish a work 
by the late Bishop Colenso, entitled First 
Lessons in Science. 


Messrs. GEORGE Purp & Son are about to 
publish a Queen’s Jubilee Atlas of the British 
Empire, consisting of a series of full-coloured 
maps, with Descriptive, Historical, and Statis- 
tical Notes of the United Kingdom, and of 
every British colony and dependency through- 
out the world, and a complete Statistical 
Abstract of the Empire. 


G. P. Putrnam’s Sons are about to issue from. 
their London house a book entitled France 
under Mazarin : with a Review of the Adminis- 
tration of Richelieu, by Mr. F. B. Perkins, 
which has met with an extensive sale in 
America. 


Rational Banking versus Bank Monopoly, by 
E. Messeau, is the title of a new book an- 
nounced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. CHARLES MARVIN has in the press 
another pamphlet on the petroleum question, 
entitled The Moloch of Mineral Oil Illumina- 
tion, dealing with paraffin lamp accidents, 
which will be published next week. The 
author’s attention was first drawn to this sub- 
ject last spring, when, as special commissioner 
of the Lancet, preparing a sketch for the 
Hospital Sunday Fund a he spent a 
month visiting the various hospitals, and noted 
the distressing cases in the accident wards. 
His recent pamphlet, The Coming Deluge of 
Russian Petroleum, is being ti ted into 
German. 


Mzssrs. T. & T, CLARK have in the press 
Kant’s Philosophy of Law, translated from the 
German by W. Hastie; and An Introduction to 
the Catholic Epistles, by the Rev. Dr. Paton J. 
Gloag. 


THE following volumes will be added imme- 
diately to Bohn’s Libraries: Heine’s Travel 
Sketches, containing the Tour in the Hartz, the 
Romantic School, &c., translated by Mr. F. 
Storr; Goethe’s Correspondence with Zelter, 
translated and edited by Mr. A. D. Coleridge ; 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, printed from 
the fourth edition, with introduction by Mr. 
E. Belfort Bax, in two volumes; and Ranke’s 
History f the Latin and Teutonic Nations, 
translated by Mr. P. A. Ashworth. 

Aw illustrated paper on ‘‘ Will Kemp and his 
Dance from London to Norwich,”’ on arare 
pamphlet published in 1600, which Gifford, in 
his edition of Ben Jonson’s works, describes as 
‘‘a great curiosity, and as a rude picture of 
national manners, extremely well worth re- 

rinting,” will form the leading feature in the 
Sosusiet number of Walford’s Antiquarian, 


VIENNA now has a paper issued for the benefit 
of English and American visitors. It is 
entitled the Vienna Weekly News, and is pub- 
lished every Tuesday morning. Dr. Griez is 
the editor, and Mr. W. N. Brown the London 
correspondent. f 

THE Deutsche Literaturzeitung of October 2 
contains a laudatory notice, by Prof. Well- 
hausen, of Dr. Cornill’s ‘‘ Ezekiel” ; as well as 
reviews of Hunter’s ‘Indian Empire,” by 
Prof. A. Weber; of Codrington’s ‘‘ Melanesian 
Languages,” by Gerland; and of Andrew 
Lang’s ** La Mythologie,”’ by Usener. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 
M. Maurice TouRNEUX, who is perhaps best 
known in England by his work on Diderot, 
has been commissioned by the municipality of 
Paris to compile a bibliography of the history 
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of the city during the Revolution. It will 
probably occupy four volumes. 


THE publishing house of Didot announce the 
following: a translation of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” by Daffry de la Monnoye, with illus- 
trations; La Femme au XVIII* Siecle, b 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt ; and a wor 
on the Civilisations of India, by Dr. G. Le Bon. 


M. J.-J. JUSSERAND, who is at present 
delivering a course of lectures at the Collége de 
France, as assistant to Prof. Guizot, upon 
‘The History of the English Novel,” has con- 
tributed to the Revue Critique of November 15, 
from his special researches, a curious early 
allusion to Shakspere which is not to be found 
in Shakspere’s Centurie of Prayse, compiled by 
the late Dr. Ingleby and Miss Toulmin Smith. 
It isin a translation, or rather adaptation, of 
Scarron’s Roman Comique, which was published 
in London (folio, 1676) under the title : 
‘‘Scarron’s Comical Romance; or, a Facetious 
History of a Company of Strowling Stage-players, 
interwoven with divers Choice Novels, Rare Ad- 
ventures, and Amorous Intrigues, written origin- 
ally in French by the Famous and Witty Poet 
Scarron, and now turned into English.’’ 

Where Scarron makes his poet boast of his 
intimacy with Corneille and Rotrou, the adapter 
expands the passage thus: 

‘And above all the rest, the poet, with a ring of 
admirers about him of the chiefest wits of the 
town, was tearing his throat with telling them that 
he had seen Shakespear, B. Johnson [sic], Fletcher, 
Corneille; had drunk many a quart with Saint 
Amant, Davenant, Shirley, and Beys; and lost 
good friends by the death of Rotrou, Denham, and 
Cowly [sic].”’ 

We may add that M. Jusserand takes the oppor- 
tunity of dwelling upon the indebtedness of 
the early novelists in England to the French, 
who are described in this very book as “ our 
first romantique masters.”’ 


M. Pavut SEBILLOT will publish immediately 


- getmeaaae a second series of Légendes de la 
er. 


THE professor of the faculty of letters at 
Nancy announces the publication in January of 
a new quarterly, to be called Annales de Il’ Est. 
It is intended to be a record of matters of 
interest to Lorraine, Alsace, and the neigh- 
bouring regions. 


M. Gépfon HveEr has published a catalogue 
of the Dutch MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, 109 in number. Among them are: 
a translation of Boethius, with illuminations ; 
two fragmentary versions of the Old Testa- 


ment ; and the original of Grotius’s ‘“‘ Defence 
of Religion.” 


M. Satomon ReErnacu has published, in the 
“ Petite Bibliothtque d’Art et d’Archéologie ” 
(Paris: Leroux), a very useful little volume of 
Conseils aux Voyageurs archéologiques en Gréce 
et dans l’Orient Hellenique. Of this series we 
know not whether to praise most its substantial 
merit, its elegant appearance, or its low price. 








OBITUARY. 
PATRICK PROCTOR ALEXANDER. 


PatRICK ProctoR ALEXANDER, whose death 
occurred at Edinburgh on November 14, was 
born about 1823 at St. Andrews, where his 
father was a well-known professor of Greek. 
He studied there at the Madras College and the 
university, and his earlier years were spent in 
the uncongenial pursuit of business in Glasgow. 
We have incidental glimpses of his life during 
this period, and of the pleasant little circle of 
men of talent and individuality that he gathered 
round him, in his bright and excellent memoir of 
Alexander Smith, with whom he then became 
acquainted, in that friend’s Last Leaves, which he 


edited and published in 1868. As will be well 
believed by all who knew him, the dry routine 
of a business life had few attractions for Mr. 
Alexander. His true aptitudes lay in the 
direction of literature, and while in Glasgow he 
was occupied a good deal with journalism. 
About 1860 he withdrew from business and 
settled in Edinburgh, occupying himself, in a 
somewhat fitful and intermittent way, with 
literary work. He contributed to the Scotsman 
newspaper, wrote in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and at one 
time acted as examiner in philosophy to the 
University of St. Andrews. His most substantive 
works are his Mill and Carlyle (1866), and his 
Moral Causation (1868) ; the philosophical papers 
being distinguished by vigorous and subtle 
thought, brightened continually by the broadest 
and most trenchant humour, while his superb 

arody on Carlyle’s style in “An Occasional 
lesan on Sauterteig by Smelfungus,” in the 
former volume, is one of the most perfect things 
of the kind that our literature contains. We 
understand that he was also the author of a clever 
little book on Spiritualism, but with this work 
we dre not acquainted. 
Mr, Alexander was favourably known as a 
poet by his contributions, frequently distin- 
guished by vigour and pathos, to various of the 
Scottish newspapers. To these pieces—-in a spirit 
of quaint drollery that was habitual with him— 
he frequently appended the initials of a friend 
instead of his own. Several of his sonnets 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine ; and the follow- 
ing, from the Spectator, is sufficient to prove that 
with care and practice he might have produced 
such poems as the world would not willingly 
have let die: 
** Come to me now! O come ! benignest Sleep ! 

And fold me up, as evening doth a flower, 

From my vain self, and vain things which have 

power 

Upon my soul to make me smile or weep. 

And when thou comest, oh, like Death be deep— 

No dreamy boon have I of thee to crave, 

More than may come to him that in his grave 

Is heedless of the night winds how they sweep. 

I have not in me half that cause ef sorrow 

Which is in thousands who must not complain ; 

And yet this moment, if it could be mine 

To lapse and pass in sleep, and so resign 

All that must yet be borne of joy and pain, 

I scarcely know if I would wake to-morrow.” 


Concentration, however—the power of patiently 
girding the loins of the mind for continuous 
effort—was sadly wanting to Mr. Alexander. He 
was contented for the most part to be receptive 
rather than productive; to be a half-kindly, 
half-satirical observer rather than a doer; and 
so he turned to far less visible account than 
might have been hoped and expected his ample 
endowment of intellect and poetic power. His 
rich, full, virile humour was one of his most 

rominent characteristics. It appears constantly 
in his works, cropping up—at its very slyest and 
wickedest—in the most unexpected quarters. 

To those of us who were in the habit of 
meeting Mr. Alexander casually, in the convivial 
hours of the “Evening Club” and the “Pen 
and Pencil Club,” or on the links of St. 
Andrew’s, engaged in his favourite game of golf, 
he appeared a genial and cultivated man, full of 
intellectual power, full, to overflowing, of the 
quaintest wit. His more intimate friends speak 
of his kindliness and fidelity, of his delicate 
consideration for others, and his scrupulous 
sense of honour. In all minor matters, in all 
his habits and ways of life, he was—with perhaps 
one exception—the most typical Bohemian that 
we ever met. In these days of conventionality 
and conformity it was a sight nothing short of 
refreshing to behold him calmly threading his 
way among the gay loungers of Princes-street, 
on a bright summer afternoon, wrapped in the 





voluminous folds of an ample cloak, vastly more 


comfortable and picturesque than fashionable, 
his noble clear-cut features, surmounted by the 
softest and most shapeless of felts. He was 
always eminently himself. He possessed in the 
fullest degree that uncompromising individuality 
which is fast disappearing out of modern life ; 
and his genial and picturesque personality will 
be keenly missed by many who knew the man. 

J. M, Gray. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
AN INVOCATION. 


Tuez, Apollo, in a ring 

We encompass, carolling 

Of the flowers, fruits, and creatures 
That thy features 

Do express, and by thy side 

Live their life half-deified. 

Grasshoppers that round thee spring, 

From their mirth no minute sparing ; 

Hawk and griffin arrow-eyed ; 

Cock, the gracious day declaring ; 

Olive that can only flourish 

Where the fruiting sunbeams nourish ; 

Laurel that can never fade, 

That in winter doth incline her 

Lustrous branches to embraid 

Chaplets for the lyric brow ; 

The white swan, that fair diviner, 

Who in death a bliss descrying 

Sings her sweetest songs a-dying : 

These, all these, to thee we vow, 

We, thy nymphs, who in a ring: 

Dance around thee, carolling. 


MIcnwAEL FIELD, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TneE Christmas double number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine (Macmillan), if it contains 
nothing very novel, yet forms a substantial 
shillingsworth. There is a baby-poem by Mr. 
Swinburne in his latest (or, perhaps we should 
say, penultimate) manner; a ballad of some 
length by Mr. George Meredith, more rhythm 
ical and more intelligible than usual; a French 
“nocturne,” by Mr. Du Maurier, illustrating a 
fine drawing of his, finely engraved; a warm- 
hearted and melodious appeal to the Colonies 
by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman” ; 
and some marvellous lines by Mr. Christie 
Murray, which show that a// novelists are not 
poets. Of the longer articles, Mr. H. F. Brown 
bears the palm with his descriptive account of 
Venice, marked by knowledge as well as by 
sympathy. The importance he attaches to its 
lagoons and their atmospheric eftects could not 
be better illustrated in black and white than 
they are from Miss Clara Montalba’s water- 
colour sketches. ‘‘In the Heart of London” 
has the interest that always attaches to a true 
story told by a true man; and it affords Mr. 
Hugh Thomson an opportunity that we must 
hold more appropriate to his pencil than ‘‘ Sir 
Roger de Coverley.”” ‘‘Surrey Mill-Wheels”’ 
is not well named, for the actual subject is con- 
fined to but very few square miles of that 
spreading county; and, pace the writer, we 
make bold to say that the tract between Dork- 
ing and Abinger is not so ill-known to cockneys 
as he seems to think. The illustrations, how- 
ever, by Mr. Biscombe Gardiner are admirable, 
especially those translated by Mr. R. B. Lodge, 
who shares the honours of engraving in this 
number with Mr. O. Lacour. 








A NEW READING OF THE 
STONE. 

AN important publication has been issued by 

Profs. Smend and Socin, under the title of Di? 

Inschrift des Kinigs Mesa von Moab, (Frei- 

burg: Mohr.) For more than ten years 


MOABITE 








scholars have been expecting M. Clermont- 
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upon the Moabite stone, but the work has 
never appeared. Last spring, accordingly, the 
two German professors spent a fortnight in 
minutely examining the squeeze of the monu- 
ment now preserved in the Louvre, with the 
happiest results. The earlier readings of M. 
Clermont-Ganneau have been amended and 
supplemented in several important points. 
Thus, the name of the father of Mesha turns 
out to be Chemosh-melech, and the expulsion 
of Israel from Moab to have taken place in the 
time of Ahab. Horonaim is stated to have 
been in the possession of the Dedanites, and 
reference is made to the flocks of the great 
‘* sheep-master,”’ the Moabite king. But the 
most important passages are those which 
describe the dragging of the arel, or altar, of 
Dodo from Ataroth; and of the are/é, or altars, 
of Yahveh from Nebo before Chemosh. Dodo 
and Yahveh are thus put in parallelism one 
with another, from which it is to be inferred 
that Dodo—another form of David—was 
worshipped in Israel. It is well known that 
the Carthaginian Dido is but the feminine of 
Dodo, ‘‘the beloved one,” in a Latin dress. 
The following is the revised translation of the 
whole text : 


1 ‘‘T am Mesha, the son of Chemosh-melech, the 
king of Moab, of 

2 Dibon. My father was king of Moab 30 years, 
and I became king 

3 after my father, and I have erected this high- 
place to Chemosh in Kirkhah for the salvation 
of Mesha, 

4 since he saved me from all the kings, and let 
me see my desire upon all my enemies. Omri, 

5 the king of Israel, he oppressed Moab many 
days, since Chemosh was angry against his 

6 land. And then his son followed him, and he 
also said: I will oppress Moab; in my day he 
said thus, 

7 but I saw my pleasure upon him and his house, 
and Israel perished for ever. And Omri 
occupied the whole land 

8 of Medeba and dwelt therein (all) his days and 
half the days of his son, 40 years ; but 

9 Chemosh restored itin my days; and I built 
Baal-meon, and made therein the reservoir, 
and I built 

10 Kirjathain. And the men of Gad dwelt in 
the land of Ataroth from of old, and the king 
of Israel 

11 built Ataroth; and I fought against the city 
and took it, and I slew all the people of 

12 the city as a spectacle for Chemosh and for 
Moab; and I brought back from thence the 
upper-altar (arel) of Dodo (David) and dragged 

13 it before Chemosh in Kirjath; and I settled 
therein the men of Siran and the men of 

14 Mokhrath. And Chemosh said to me: Go, 
take Nebo of Israel; and I 

15 went in the night and fought against it from 
the break of day until noon, and took 

16 it and slew them all, 7,000 men and boys and 
women and maidens 

17 and female slaves (?), since I nad devoted them 
to Ashtar-Chemosh ; and I took from thence 
the altars (are/é) 

18 of Yahveh (Jehovah) and dragged them before 
Chemosh. Now the king of Israel had built 

19 Jahaz and dwelt therein while he made war 
against me, and Chemosh drove him out before 


me, and 

20 I took of Moab 200 men, all its princes, and 
I led them against Jahaz and took it 

21 in order to add it to Dibon. I have built 
Kirkhah, the wall of the forest and the wall 

22 of the hill (ophel), and I have built its gates 
and I have built its towers, and 

23 I have built the house of the king, and I have 
made the sluices of the reservoir for the 
water (?) within 

24 the city. Now there was no cistern within 
the city in Kirkhah, and I spake to all the 
people: make 

25 you each one a cistern in his house ; and I cut 
the cutting for Kirkhah by means of the 
prisoners 





made the roads by the Arnon, and 
27 I have built Beth-Bamoth, since it was 
amet I have built Bezer, since it lay in 


ru 
Ta lal of Dibon fifty, since all Dibon is 
subject (to me), and I rule (?) 
Ds eisai ceca a hundred in the cities which I have 


added to the land. And I built 

30 (Medeba) and Beth-Diblathain. And Beth- 
Baalmcon, thither I brought the sheep 

Mv tenes the flocks of the land. And as 
for Horonain, therein dwelt the sons of Dedan, 
and Dedan said (?).... 

eres and Chemosh said to me: go down, 
fight against Horonain; and I went down 
(and fought) 

_ Peer . . Chemosh restored it in (my) 
daysand...... thence 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRAVELLING TINKERS IN ANCIENT PALESTINE. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 22, 1886. 
Mr. Leland’s interesting paper, quoted in the 
last number of the ACADEMY, reminds me that 
we may find indications in the Old Testament 
of the existence of a tribe of travelling tinkers 
or blacksmiths in ancient Palestine. The 
Kenites, or Kainites, led a nomad life extend- 
ing from the Amalekites in the South (1 Sam. 
xv. 6) to Kadesh-naphtali in the North (Judg. 
iv. 11), though their chief seats seem to have 
been at Sela or Petra (Numb. xxiv. 21), and 
the South of Judah (1 Chron. ii. 55, 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10). The name is identical with the 
Aramaic kainay, “‘a smith,” which makes it 
clear what the occupation of the tribe must 
have been. Whether ‘“‘the smith” took his 
name from the tribe, as ‘“‘ the merchant ” from 
the Canaanite of Phoenicia, or whether the 
tribe derived its name from its occupation is 
immaterial; the word kayin, ‘‘a spear,’ how- 
ever, renders the second alternative the more 
probable. Inany case, the Kenites will have 
been a clan of wandering blacksmiths, like the 
clan of smiths who once wandered over Europe. 
This explains the curious fact that at the begin- 
ning of Saul’s reign “‘ there was no smith found 
throughout the land of Israel,” and the 
Israelites had to go to the Philistines in order 
to sharpen their agricultural implements 
(1 Sam. xiii., 19-22.) The Philistine invasion, 
in fact, had driven the Kenites, or ‘‘ smiths,” 
out of a country where in the time of Ramses II., 
according to the Travels of a Mohar, a black- 
smith could be met with whenever the chariot 
of an Egyptian tourist needed repair. Perhaps 
it is not without significance that the wife of 
Heber the Kenite finds a hammer ready to her 
hand in her tent (Judg. iv. 21.) At all events 
it is noticeable that Tubal-Kain was the ‘‘in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron”; 
and that his father, Lamech, like Kain, the son 
of Adam, had slain a man. A. H. SAYCE. 








COPYRIGHT IN ENCYCLOPAEDIA ARTICLES. 
Edinburgh: Nov. 22, 1886. 


Twelve days ago I was shown a printed 
prospectus of a Cazetteer of the World, now 
being published by Mr. Thomas 0. Jack of 
this city. In the list of “contributors” I 
found my own name ; and knowing that I had 
nevercontributed—had never even been asked 
to contribute—one line to the work in question, 
I wrote to Mr. Jack for an explanation. 


“In reply to your letter of the 10th inst.,” he 
writes me back, ‘‘I can refer you, among other 
articles, to ‘Lebanon,’ ‘ Lundy Island,’ ‘ Long- 
ford,’ ‘Khorassan,’ ‘English Pale,’ which Dr. 
Ross credits you as having written for the Globe. 
I paid you for the articles, and I can use them 
where and when I please. The above and others 
of yours are given with slight alteration in my 
Gazetteer, and onthat ground I claim the right to 
use your name asI have done. . . . I should 
have said that, as I attach little or no importance 
to the use of your name in the list of contributors, 
I shall withdraw it at once if you wish it, after the 
above explanation.”’ 

It is quite true that in 1876-77, I did write 
these and other articles (e.g.,‘‘ Oxford,” 
‘“‘Sheffield”) for Mr. Jack’s Globe Ency- 
clopaedia ; and it is quite true that they are re- 
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produced in this “entirely new ” Gazetteer, with 
slight—very li gp Thus, I observe 
that ‘‘ gram ” (? grain) is still given as an export 
of Khorassan; and that, in the article ‘“‘ Ox- 
ford,” there are still figures for 1877 (not 1885), 
and the old Examination Schools have not yet 
been superseded by the great structure in the 
High. Bell, I question whether, by the law 
of copyright, Mr. Jack had any right to use 
my name, or even to reprint my articles in any 
form but further editions of the Globe. For, 
according to the twelfth edition of Williams’s 
Principles of the Law of Personal Property, 
p. 398:—‘* With regard to encyclopaedias .. . 
during such term of twenty-eight years, the 
proprietor shall not publish any such article 
separately without previously obtaining the 
consent of the author or his assigns.” I pre- 
sume that the word “‘separately ”’ would cover 
republication of my old articles in such a work 
as this new Gazetteer. 

Who, I wonder, was the ‘‘eminent geo- 
grapher” that wrote its article ‘‘ Ipswich” ? 
That ancient town is said to possess ‘‘a philo- 
logical society ” ; its grammar school, we learn, 
was ‘‘restored by Wolsey’; but there is no 
mention of its new town-hall, its new museum, 
its new post-office, or the great recent improve- 
ment of its harbour. This article was one of the 
first to which I turned the other day, wishing to 
test the merits of the Gazetteer, for I have 
known Ipswich intimately all my life. But per- 
haps my recollections have grown dim, for a 
reference to Lippincott’s (American) Gazetteer of 
the World seems to justify all the apparent 
omissions, all what I thought were mis-state- 
ments in Mr. Jack’s Gazetteer article. Still, 
who was the ‘‘ eminent geographer” ? 


FRANCIS HINDES GROOME. 


[The actual words of the Copyright Act 
(5 and 6 Vict., cap. 45, sec. 18) are :— 


“* Provided always, that during the term of twenty- 
eight years, the said proprietor .. . shall not 
publish any such essay, article, or portion, separ- 
ately or singly, without the consent previously 
obtained of the author thereof, or his assigns.’’— 
Ep. AcapDEmy. | 








‘*THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND.” 

Nutfield, Surrey: Nov. 22, 1886. 
My attention has been directed to the striking 
resemblance which exists between the closing 
scene in T’he Silence of Dean Maitland and that 
which occurs at about the same point in my 
own story, Judith Wynne, published two years 
. The resemblance is more than accidental. 
e central idea—a clergyman denouncing 
himself from the pulpit—is identical, so also is 
the text on which he frames his discourse. 
There is also a similarity in the treatment of 
this “‘ situation ” ; but it is scarcely worth while 
for me to encroach farther on your space to 

point it out. C. L. Prrxis. 








PLYMOUTH AND PLYMOUTH DOCK, 
London : Nov. 22, 1886. 

The accident of being a Plymothian makes 
one at once able and anxious to correct what 
seems a slight error in Mr. Wedmore’s review 
of the Life of Samuel Phelps in the ACADEMY 
of November 6. 

“Plymouth” and ‘Plymouth Dock” are 
not interchangeable terms like ‘‘ Burlington” 
and ‘‘ Burlington Quay.” The anecdote of Dr. 
Johnson’s visit to Plymouth, and his finely 
assumed hatred of ‘‘ Dockers,” as then they 
were called, are characteristic and delightful. 
“‘I hate a Docker!” he said. Plymouth (in 
those days, 1762) had plentiful water supplies. 
“Dock” had none. Her inhabitants then 
“‘ petitioned Plymouth that a small portion of the 
conduit might be permitted togotothem. .. . 
Johnson, affecting to entertain the passions of the 





oy was violent in opposition. ... ‘No, no! 
am against the Dockers: I am a Plymouth man. 
Rogues! let them die of thirst. They shall not 
have a drop!’”’ 

Consecrated thus by the stout lexicographer, 
are we to forget that ennobling enmity? Never! 
It is all very well for us to bury the hatchet ; 
to let an outsider speak of the two towns as one 
is quite another thing. Nay, I myself, though 
wishing no ill to these ‘‘ Dockers,” think that 
they somewhat assumed when they took for a 
new name Devonport! Shades of Drake! It 
was like their impudence. 

Mr. Wedmore in a manner destroys this 
pretty history. ‘‘The actor was born at Ply- 
mouth dock,” he writes. Again, a little lower, 
‘“‘his father kept a warehouse in Plymouth.” 
Now Phelps was actually born in St. Aubyn’s 
Street, Devonport, and, if my memory serves, at 
Number One. I grudge not to the Dockers 
what fairly is theirs, only let us not thus be 
confounded one with another. 

ERNEST RADFORD. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 29, 5p.m. London Institution: “ The 
Je Theory of the Great Ice Age,” II., by 


8p.m. Royal Academy : “The Chemical Study 
of Oil Pain’ and Drawings : Trials of Pigments,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 


8p.m. Society of Arts: Oantor Lecture, “The 
Principle and Practice of Ornamental Design,” I., 
by Mr. L. F. Day. 

TuxEspDay, Nov. 30,8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discus- 
sion, “‘ Concrete as applied to the Construction of 
Harbours.” 

Royal Society : Anniversary Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 1,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Classi- 
fication of Pigments: Changes of Pigments,” by 
Prot. A. H. Caurch 


8p.m. Geological: ‘“‘The Metamorphic Rocks 
of the Malvern Hills,” I., by Mr. F. Rutley; “A 
New Genus of Madreporaria—Glyphastraea, with 
Remarks on the Glyphastoses Forbest, from the Ter- 
tiaries of Maryland, U.S.,” by Prof. Martin 
Duncan; “ Fossil Ohilostomatous Bryozoa from 
New Zealand,” by Mr. A. W. Waters. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Discussion, ‘Sewage 
Disposal,” by Dr. C. Meymott Tidy. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 2, 2.30 p.m. British Museum: “The 
senquages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” V., by 
Mr. G. Bertin 


6 p.m. London Institution: “The Elements ef 
Biology,” Il., by Prot. E. Ray Lankester. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ The leven Trout,” by 
Dr. cis Day ; ‘‘ Hermann’s Ceylon Herbarium 
and Linnaeus’s Flora Zeylanica,” by Dr. H. Trimen; 
“New ae of Brachyonychus trom Mergui,” by 
Henry W. Bates. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ** Bismuthates,” by Mr. M. P. 
Muir; **The Action of Inorganic Compounds on 
Living Matter,” by Dr. James Blake; ** Morindin 
and Morindon,” by Mr. T. E. Thorpe and Mr. A. T. 


Antiquaries: ‘‘ Notes from Records 
ottesford,” by Mr. Edward 
Peacock ; ** Tied Floor in Prior Crauden’s Chapel, 
ye by Dr. F. Renaud; *‘ Paving Tiles founda in 
Saint’s, Maidstone,” by the Rev. J. Cave- 

Browne b od ——- Mediaeval Chalice,” by the 

ester. 

Frmay, Dec. 3, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Sesting, — Ranging Circular Curves,” by Mr, H. H. 


le-~Hay. 
8 pe. Royal Academy: “ The Chemistry of 
some Selected and Restricted Palettes,” by Prof. 
A. H. Church. 

8 p.m, eae: “The Assyrian Noun,” 


by Mr. G. " 
. 8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: ‘ Fossil 
Leathery Turtles and their Occurrence in British 
Deposits,” by Mr. A. Smith Woodward; 
Further Researches in Bone Caves in 
by Dr. Henry Hicks. 
a —~ Dec. 4, 8 p.m, COarlyle Society: Annual 
g. 














SCIENCE. 
A NEW TESTAMENT “‘ LIDDELL AND scorr.”’ 
A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment: being Grimm’s Wilke’s “ Clavis 
Novi Testamenti.’”’ Translated, revised, 
and enlarged by J. H. Thayer. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) 


Tus work has been eagerly looked for ever 
since a few specimen sheets were privately 


circulated in 1881; and it may be said at | 





once, and with much confidence, that it will 
not disappoint the expectations that were 
then formed of it. Just as it was a marked 
step in advance when, in 1862, the now 
veteran Willibald Grimm took up and recast 
Wilke’s Olavis, so it is not quite so great a 
step, perhaps, but still a distinct step in 
advance now that the combined work of 
Grimm and Wilke has been translated and 
adapted for American and English readers by 
Prof. Thayer. 

Prof. Thayer is the successor of the late 
Dr. Ezra Abbot in the Buckley Professorship 
of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation at 
Harvard. It would not have been easy for 
the mantle of that admirable scholar to fall 
upon shoulders more worthy to wear it. 
Prof. Thayer and his predecessor were men of 
kindred genius. Better examples could not 
well be chosen of the American aptitude for 
exact scholarship. It was a somewhat striking, 
and I will not say a humiliating, fact—for 
Englishmen and Americans are coming more 
and more to think of each other as forming 
one family—that the [last edition of Liddell 
and Scott should go across the Atlantic for 
its revision. And now the lexicon of New 
Testament Greek, which we had long hoped 
might proceed from Oxford—for I believe 
that 1 am right in saying that Dr. Scott pro- 
jected such a work, and was only led to 
abandon it by ill-health—has also gone to 
America. 

The objects that Prof. Thayer set before 
himself might be described summarily as 
these: (1) To revise every detail in the work 
to the highest pitch of completeness and 
accuracy; (2) to bring to bear even more 
fully than had previously been done the 
results of classical scholarship, in the tracing 
of etymologies, in defining the history of the 
use of words, and in the discrimination of 
synonyms; (3) to embody the best results, 
especially of American and English exegesis. 

It will give some idea of the degree of 
completeness that has been attained, when it 
is said that, out of 5,420 words in the New 
Testament, every single instance has been noted 
and classified in all but 160. Sothat the work 
is not only a lexicon, but also, for all practical 
purposes, a concordance. Again, every Bibli- 
cal or classical quotation has been verified, 
and all but those that were too difficult of 
access in modern writers. Verbal forms are 
carefully catalogued ; lists of compounds are 
added ; critical editions (Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort) 
have been, so far as I can see, exhaustively 
collated. Not only have the grammars of 
New Testament Greek been laid under con- 
tribution more fully than by Grimm: revised 
etymologies are given from the best autho- 
rities—Curtius, Fick, Vanicek; the limits of 
extra-Biblical use have been carefully traced ; 
occasionally (as under aidvios) masses of refer- 
ences are added from Philo. Standard editions 
of the classics are frequently referred to ; 
special care is taken with the particles, in 
regard to which there are copious quotations 
from Klotz, Hermann, Baiimlein, &c.; for 
synonyms recourse is had to Schmidt and 
Trench; and throughout there are numerous 
references to the best of our own commenta- 
tors, especially Ellicott and Lightfoot. At 
the end of the book is a useful appendix, 
containing an analysis of the vocabulary of 
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the New Testament. First comes a list of 
words which make their appearance between 
the death of Aristotle in 322 3.c. and 150 B.c., 
or, again, between 100 3.c. and a.p. 100; then 
a list of words borrowed especially from 
Hebrew and Latin; then a list of what are 
called ‘‘ Biblical words’”’—/.c., of words ap- 
pearing in secular authors between 150-100 
B.c. or between a.p. 50-100, and also found 
in LXX. or New Testament; then there is 
a list of words peculiar to each of the New 
Testament writers taken singly; and, lastly, 
a list of the more marked verbal forms in the 
New Testament. Iam not quite sure that I 
have grasped the principle of this classifica- 
tion, which seems to me, I confess, a little 
complicated ; but all possible precautions are 
taken against a wrong use of the lists by 
adding the names of the writers in which 
a word is found, &c. It would have even 
increased the value of the catalogue of pecu- 
liarities of each New Testament writer if it 
could have been extended to words character- 
istic, if not exactly peculiar. Some such 
notation as that employed by Bishop Light- 
foot in the Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, iii., p. 308 ff., might have been 
adopted with advantage. For the sake of 
this we might have spared the list of verbal 
forms, which look a little too much like a 
schoolboy’s parsing to be quite in place in 
a book of this character. Dr. Thayer would 
say that he has in view especially students, 
and students of different degrees of attain- 
ment; and it is certainly true that such 
students will all find their wants provided for. 

The execution of all this elaborate work 
is just what it should be. Its distinguishing 
characteristic is dxpiBea of every kind. I 
have little doubt that Dr. Thayer’s references 
will be found to be extremely trustworthy. 
I have come across at least one instance in 
which the reference in Grimm has been 
tacitly corrected. On points where clearness 
of thought and expression are needed, those 
qualities are conspicuously present. The 
Englishing of the words is good, always 
workmanlike, though perhaps a little short 
of the highest finish. A second Liddell and 
Scott was hardly to be expected in this 
respect. Something might, I think, have 
been gained, ¢.g., from a commentary like 
Dr. Waite’s on 2 Corinthians. Indeed, it 
seems to me that generally rather more use 
might have been made of the best parts (in 
which I should certainly include Romans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians) of the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary. I see that use is made, and aptly 
made, of Field’s Otium Norvicense, part 3, 
yet even more, I think, might have been 
gleaned from that very elegant and scholarly 
work. There is one commentary that I miss 
in Dr. Thayer’s long lists, J. B. M‘Clellan 
on the Gospels, which has unfortunately never 
been continued. I should have thought that 
this commentary would have been specially to 
the purpose, as the whole ‘‘ domain of Greek 
literature, sacred and profane, to the close of 
the fourth century,’ had been read through 
for it with a conscientiousness like Dr. 
Thayer’s own. 

It would, however, be uncandid to lay the 
slightest stress on possible additions of this 
kind, as, to set against them, books are 
quoted (like those of Zezschwitz, Harmsen, 
Meisterhans) with which I had myself no 





acquaintance. After turning over a great 
number of words I am far more struck by the 
completeness and excellence of what is given 
than by any omissions. Such omissions as 
there are have been inherited from Grimm. 
Only one strikes me as really deserving of 
mention. Among the commentators quoted 
is the Genevan Professor Oltramare ; but there 
does not seem to be any notice of a point 
which I believe was first brought forward by 
that able writer. In commenting on Rom. 
iii. 24, he contends that the only proper 
sense of dzovtpow is to “‘ put to ransom,” to 
“set free on receiving ransom,” not to ‘ set 
free by payment of ransom.” 
argues that droAvtpwors in St. Paul has only 
the sense of ‘‘ deliverance,” without any idea 
of ransom attached to it. I doubt if this 
view is right; but, at all events, a consider- 
able number of passages are adduced in sup- 
port of it. While I am upon the point, I 
may note that Oltramare makes a curious 
mistake in translating 7Aw (Plut. Pomp. 24) as 
if it were a proper name. 

Looking at the lexicon as a whole, it will 


perhaps convey the best idea to the English | } 


reader—and it will, I think, be not an unjust 
criticism in itself—if it is described as a ‘‘ New 
Testament Liddell and Scott.” It is an 
‘ abstract and brief chronicle” of the present 
position of New Testament scholarship. We 
cannot blame it for not being more than this, 
though it may be that a vision will hover 
before us of a possible New Testament lexicon 
based from the beginning on fresh inductions 
and implying a recasting of the whole exist- 
ing material. Such an undertaking would, 
however, be a gigantic one; and it would 
require the very highest powers. Dr. Thayer, 
by basing his work on Grimm, considerably 
restricted its scope; but the result is an ex- 
cellent book, which I do not doubt will be 
the best in the field for many years to come. 
W. Sanpay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETRUSCAN NUMERAL ‘‘ KIEMZATHRMS.” 
Barton-on-Humber : Nouv. 15, 1886. 

In his posthumous work, Sources of the 
Etruscan and Basque Languages, the Rev. Robert 
Ellis attacks, with unnecessary asperity, Canon 
Tsylor’s acute comparison of the Etruscan 
zatheum with the Yenissei saithjuf, ‘‘ forty,” 
and is of opinion that zaithrum (which he 
formerly thought meant ‘‘ ninety”) = 30, and 
is connected with zal, ‘‘three.” Both writers 
agree that kiemzathrm (which occurs on a 
sarcophagus bearing the effigy of an aged 
man) = 80, though they arrive at this conclu- 
sion by different ways; and my present object 
is to show, by a comparison of forms not 
actually quoted by him, that Canon Taylor’s 
view is perfectly correct, except in two minor 
points—i.e., (1) there is no word kiem, meaning 
‘twice’; and (2) the Etruscans did not, in 
a numerical aspect, primarily regard 80 as 
402, which, as Mr. Ellis justly urges, would 
be an unusual mode of thought. 

The learned and exact traveller Stahlenberg, 
writing about 1725, gives the number system 
of the Arintzi, ‘‘ who call themselves Ara or 
Arr” (cf. the Akkadian eri, man; Tatar, 
are, &c.), a very small and ancient tribe “‘ on 
the river Jenesei,” and long since extinct, 
thus: 

1. Kuisa, 

2. Kinae. (Cf. Et. ki, “two”; kis (epitaph- 
In Ak., ki 


digit), ‘‘second”; Ak. kas, ‘‘ two.’ 
and kin at times appear as variants. 


Hence he b 





4, Schey-a = Ak. za, Et. sa, *‘ four.” 
tung =4X10 = 40. = Et. Za-thrum. 
6. Y-ga. So Vi-tung=6x10=60. 
7. Un-a. So Un-tung = 7X10=70. 
8. Kina-minschau. =2+(2+4)=8. Mine-schau 
(of. Ak. men, *‘ two’) = Kina-e+ Schey-a. 
9. Kuisa-minschau. =1+(2x4)=—9. 
80. Kina-minschau-tung. =[2+(2+4)]x10=80. 
90. Kuisa-minschau-tung. =[1+(2x4)]x10=90, 
Whether the s in Kiemzathrms be an “ ordinal 
suffix” or a genitive-ending is immaterial to 
the present purpose, and we can now compare 
the two words: 
Et, KIE—-M—-zA——THRM ) __ 80 
Ar. KINA—MIN-SCHAU-TUNG } pire ns 
Whence the original full Etruscan form would 
e 


So Scheig- 


K1(N)E-M(1IN)-zA — THRUM } = 30 
Two + (Two+Four) X Ten {—°~~* 

If these coincidences are accidental, they are 

very remarkable; if they arise from actual 

linguistic affinity, they give rise to very im- 

portant inferences, 

In The Religion and Mythology of the Aryans 
of Northern kurope, 1880, Appendix D, ‘‘ The 
Etruscans,’”’ I called attention to the fact that 
various Etruscan personage-names are easily 
and appropriately explained by the Akkadian 
anguage—e.g., Mantu-s = “ King-of-darkness,” 
Mania (Ma-na) = ‘‘ Land-of-eclipse,” and Tu- 
chulcha (a demon who seizes Théseus and Peiri- 
thoés in the Underworld, vide the illustration 
in Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
1878, i, 355) = ‘ the-Destroying-mouth - of - 
darkness”’ (cf. Tennyson, ‘‘ the jaws of vacant 
darkness ’’), into which the luckless heroes have 
fallen. 

The Etruscan theories of Lanzi, Donaldson, 
Crauford, Corssen, and many others, are ex- 
ploded ; and I have always felt convinced (with 
Prof. Sayce, Dr. Pauli, and Canon Taylor) that 
attempts to affiliate Etruscan upon Aryan 
speech, whether made slowly and cautiously 
(as by Dr. Deecke) or at full speed (as by Prof. 
Bugge), are based on mirage-resemblances, 
and therefore doomed to failure. That Etruscan 
is sui generis, and will never be interpreted, I 
do not think. As the years roll on, I believe 
that the Ugro-Altaic (Turanian) theory, at 
present ‘‘not proven,” will more and more 
‘*hold the field.” ROBERT Brown, JUN. 








THE FINAL ASPIRATE IN ARABIC, 
London: Nov. 22, 1885. 


With reference to the notice of my friend Mr. 
Gibb’s translation of the Story of the Forty 
Vezirs, published in the AcADEMY of November 
20, may I be permitted to disclaim any right to 
the quality there assigned to me in respect of 

im ? 

I would ask also to be allowed to remark, 
regarding the subject of the footnote, that in 
such words as ‘‘ Zada ”’ and Fatima, there is no 
‘‘final aspirate,” though a very common 
European error adds one. There are Persian 
words that really end with an aspirate, as rah, 
kth, &c. This final is always sounded in pro- 
nunciation. There are also many Arabic words 
that end with a radical aspirate, soft or hard, 
as faqgih, fatih, &c. Both kinds are fully 
sounded. But European indiscrimination has 
written very many Arabic words with a final 
silent h, where the final Arabic servile consonant 
isa ¢t, as in Fatimeh (for Fatima), The full 
word here is Fatimatu, as in Fatimatu ’z-Zehra 
(the resplendent Fatima, Muhammed’s daughter, 
wife of the Khalifa ‘Aliyy, and mother of the 
martyrs Hasan and Huseyn). When Fatima, 
and any word of the class, is isolated or final, 
the case-ending tu, &c., is dropped in pronun- 
ciation, exactly asin French bat, met, lit, sot, 
fut, so that the word becomes Fatima &c. An 
aspirate added is an error. Spitta Bey, and 
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many eminent Arabists, avoid such errors ; 
but many, alas, have countenanced, and do 
countenance, the vicious practice ! 

J. W. REDHOUSE. 








THE ASTRONOMICAL THEORY OF THE ICE AGE. 
University College: Nov. 20, 1886. 

It would be unnecessary for me to reply to 
Mr. Grant Allen’s letter of last week did he not, 
while expressing agreement with my view, repeat 
the very statement against which my letter was 
directed! He writes : 

"Dr. Croll’s theory has been almost universally 
adopted with or without minor modifications by 
nearly everybody capable of forming an intelligent 
opinion upon it.’’ 

This I hold to be exactly the reverse of the true 
scientific view, namely, that Dr. Croll’s theory 
has been welcomed by every man of science, but 
that nearly everbody capable of forming an 
intelligent opinion upon it has remained, and 
will remain, agnostic till it receives a larger 
measure of proof than it yet enjoys. 

Not content with repeating his first statement, 
Mr, Allen now speaks of Profs. Heim and 
Darwin as two solitary exceptions, apparently 
suggesting thatI could have mentioned no other 
names! The AcADEMY is not the place to 
marshal evidence for and against a scientific 
theory. HadI entered into controversy with a 
mediaeval schoolman I might have appealed to 
— in matters of called, In the present 

y we prefer quality. I simply cited the two 
men most qualified to express an opinion, 
because they should prove the rule rather than 
the exception. Mr. Allen will, I think, find, if he 
investigates the matter further, that the quanti- 
tative measure, at least of persons “‘ capable of 
forming an intelligent opinion,” is also against 
his statement. 

But there is a much wider question involved 
here than the interpretation to be put on Mr. 
Allen’s words, namely, the whole treatment of 
scientific books by English journals. Critical 
reviews of important British or Continental 
works—I speak especially of those on branches 
of mathematical or physical science—by men 
competent to deal with them are, in England, 
few and far between. Perhaps we are not 
warranted in expecting more than an occasional 
(and generally slovenly) treatment of scientific 
works from journals artistic and literary ; yet 
the one English weekly devoted to science 
(excellent as in many respects it is) has 
far too wide a field to review new publications 
with anything approaching the completeness 
and critical accuracy which would satisfy the 
specialist. Is there no hope of a change in 
this respect ? 

The British Association has appointed a 
committee to consider the question of trans- 
lating important foreign memoirs. A far more 
pressing need seems a journal which would 
point out to men busied with mathematical, 
physical, and mechanical science the real value 
of recently published memoirs and books. To 
do this requires something more than a résumé, 
such as the Jahrbiicher and Wiedemann provide. 


_It needs critical reviews by specialists, such 


reviews as appear, although for a more limited 
field, in Schlomilch’s Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik 
u. Physik. Nearly every educated person can, 
now-a-days, read a work in the original; but 
few have time or opportunity to discover for 
themselves what has recently been written, 
much less what portion of what is written is 
worth reading. Our present English literary 
and scientific journals help us—at least, so far 
as mathematics and physics are concerned— 
very little in this respect. Would there be no 
chance of success for a science periodical whose 
criticisms should be written only by specialists 
“capable of forming an intelligent opinion ” 
on their own branch of science ? 
KARL PEARSON, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


AT a meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences on November 8, M. Debray read a 
report of the chemical section on some remark- 
able researches by M. Moissan, a young chemist, 
who believes that he has isolated fluorine. 
Numerous experimentalists—including Davy, 
Faraday, and Fremy—have attempted in vain 
to eliminate this element from its compounds. 
M. Moissan condenses pure anhydrous hydro- 
fluoric acid in a U-shaped platinum tube, closed 
by two stoppers of fluor-spar, through which 
platinum wires pass. The lower part of the 
tube is plunged into chloride of methyl, caused 
to evaporate rapidly by the passage of a current 
of air, whereby a temperature of —50° C may be 
secured. When acurrent from twenty Bunsen’s 
elements is passed through the hydrofluoric 
acid, there is a regular disengagement of 
hydrogen at the negative pole, while a gas of 
strange properties is evolved at the positive 
pole. This new body decomposes water in the 
cold, with disengagement of ozone; phosphorus 
burns in it, with production of fluoride of phos- 
phorus ; and crystallised silicon takes fire in it, 
with formation of fluoride of silicon. It is 
open to conjecture that the gas may be either 
free fluorine, or perfluoride of hydrogen, or a 
mixture of hydrofluoric acid and ozone. But 
M. Moissan discusses these hypotheses, and 
concludes with much plausibility that the new 
gas is really the long sought for element—free 

uorine. If he is right, his researches are 
among the most interesting investigations in 
modern chemistry. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Currton Suaxspere Socrery.—(Saturday, Oct. 23.) 


J. H. Tucker, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Walter 
Strachan read a general paper on ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,” urging that the popularity of the 
play proves that the influence of its moral lessons 
must be great. Taking it as true that “‘ hanging 
and wiving goes by destiny,” he showed that 
destiny in the form of the lottery of finding a lover 
by the choosing of the right casket is not worse 
than many of the causes which bring about matri- 
monial alliances. Viewed in the light of English 
law in Shakspere’s period the bond, once signed, 
became a legal form, strictly entitling the lender 
to have his forfeiture the moment the day for 
payment was past. It was after Shakspere’s time 
that the Court of Chancery would have interfered 
to prevent such injustice ; but the theory of strict 
forfeiture, as in case of mortgage of land, where 
the intention is manifest that the land is merely 
security, survives in our law even to this day. A 
legal writer gives a quotation from Beaumont and 
Fletcher to show that this rigour of the law was 
generally known. If looked at from this point of 
view, the quibble by which Antonio escaped does 
not seem so much a subtlety. The Jew, when he 
went to the notary, should have thought how to 
provide for his penalty. The Court was bound to 
render the bond a nullity, as, by strict interpreta- 
tion, it could not consent to the shedding of blood— 
an act forbidden by law. These observations Mr. 
Strachan considered sufficient to answer the ob- 
jections urged against the improbabilities of the 
casket and bond stories. The moral lessons to be 
drawn from the play are the heinousness of the 
hatred of man towards man, and the beauty of 
unselfishness. Aryone who sneers at the teaching 
of morality in the production of a playwright may 
here, at any rate, see inculcated that same holy 
trait which never ceased in that teacher who 
preached it all His lifetime, even in His dying 
throes of agony on Calvary. There are many 
other obvious lessons to which attention has been 
often called. But it is, perhaps, in the delinea- 
tion of character, in the matchless eloquence and 
superb diction of the drama, that the genius of the 
writer is most perceived. The strange melancholy of 
Antonio is like a chord of sadness in the beginning 
of some symphony ; ever and anon it comes giving 
warning of future sorrow. His mo ess is 
not trangient. It is that ineffable melancholy 
which is part of some men’s nature; and yet in his 





business dealings he is sanguine enough. His un- 

selfishness is also a conspicuous trait of his 

character. It is marked by an open-heartedness 

incapable of suspecting treachery in others, and it 

is carried to such an extent as to show lack of 

prudence. Shylock is an amazing embodiment of 

guile, greed, insensibility, and revengeful passion. 

It is true that there is some show of justification 

for his hatred of Antonio in the ill-treatment he 

had received. The characteristics of these two are 

excellently brought out in the trial-scene, the 

whole details of which evince the transcendent 

genius of the dramatist. Portia combines every- 

thing that is admirable in woman. She possesses 

a perceptive insight of people, has fervid eloquence, 

is of great intellectual calibre, shows true courage, 

has a ready wit, offers a beautiful generosity, and 
withal has a becoming modesty. In the delinea- 
tion of Portia, Shakspere preceded his age. In her 
we find a clever refined lady assuming a part in 

public which some will think unwomanly. But 
Shakspere puts on record a lasting protest against 
the selfishness of those who refuse to capable 
women a great and useful part in the affairs of 
human life. Bassanio, although a spendthrift, yet 
stood ‘‘ within the eye of honour.’”’? The vivacious- 
ness and sprightliness of Nerissa are well drawn. 

Gratiano and Launcelot are introduced to detract 
from the effect of the tragic incidents of the bond. 

One cannot commend Lorenzo, a man who, in 
addition to robbing another of his daughter, steals 
all his available property, and for whom there was 
not the justification that can be alleged for Jessica, 
who was escaping from a house that had been 
made a hell by the conduct of her father. One 
almost regrets the unsuccessful choice of the 
Prince of Morocco, whose manly bearing and 
chivalrous nature make us admire him; while one 
is glad of the failure of Arragon, who, as such avery 
superior person, is most ae The canvas 
pictures of great artists will always be sought after, 
but they are costly and accessible only to few. In 
this play is a seriesof mental pictures of incom- 
parable merit which age cannot mar, which fire 
and tempest can never destroy and which all may 
appreciate. Nothing can impair the surpassing 
beauty of that which Shakspere has painted in 
everlasting colours and for all time.—Mr. Leo H. 

Grindon sent a note on ‘*The Botany of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’’’ He said there was scarcely 
another play so devoid of allusions to trees, plants, 

flowers, and fruits. There are only two that can 

be called poetical. The pretty reference to the old 
familiar custom of looking ata blade of grass to 
see ‘‘how sits the wind’’ leads pleasantly to the 
consideration of the deep significance there may be 
in what we somewhat thoughtlessly call “ trifles,’’ 
there being, in truth, no such things as trifles. 
Simple occurrences become weighty ones precisely 
in the measure of the intelligence brought to bear 
upon the contemplation ofthem. There is also for 
our delight the reference, now immortalised by its 
place and the circumstances in which it appears, to 
the willow (V. i. 9-12). This one lovely citation 
redeems the play from its otherwise negative 
character of ‘‘ unbotanical.’”’ It is better, of its 
kind, than fifty allusions to fruits, &c.,as mere 
garden or market-place commodities, since it 
involves a metaphor of the truest substance. The 
willow, from the time of the captives in Babylon, 
when they ‘‘ hanged their harps upon the ’arabhim 
in the midst thereof,’ has been the recognised 
emblem of the deepest sorrow of the heart. The 
fitness of the image is sustained by the natural 
character of certain species of the tree in question, 
and poetry is never more genuine than when 
employing it. Shakspere exquisitely pictures the 
unhappy queen as carrying a branch in her hand, 
signifying that her grief, on finding herself 
deserted, is of the profoundest. Miss Florence 
Herapath read a paper on ‘‘Nerissa.’’ Nerissa, 
although at first sight she seems to be out- 
lined in the faintest colours, has a _ very 
distinct individuality. Passages were quoted to 
show that she was somewhat of a philosopher, 
yet with a trust in an overruling Providence, She 
was full of sly sarcasm and an innate love of 
teasing, and exhibits the naturalness of a woman’s 
pleasure in discussing her neighbours. When the 
coming of Bassanio is announced, Shakspere shows 
consummate art in making Nerissa the mouthpiece 
of her mistress’s affection, for it would have jarred 
on our sensé of delicacy had Portia been the one 
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to suggest Bassanio’s name. She is also a woman 
of quick tact and warm sympathy, and her retiring 
disposition is much to be admired. She says 
nothing of her own love-affair with Gratiano, 
though it was an honour hardly to be expected 
that the ‘‘ maid’’ should become the wife of a friend 
and equal of her lady’s husband. It speaks well 
for her that the incongruity of such a match did not 
occur to any of them. She is too sensible, knowing 
Gratiano’s weakness for talking, to mind the words 
of the wish he expresses that his wife were in 
heaven. The rough jesting of the last scene is, 
= more out of harmony with our idea of 

ortia than of Nerissa, but allowance must be 
made for the manners of the age.—Three mem- 
bers sent ‘‘Some Remarks on the Reading 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice’” at the previous 
meeting, with the intention of correcting supposed 
faults rather than of praising acknowledged 
virtues. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








ART BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. Tlustrated 
by Hugh Thomson. (Macmillan.) Those who 
have watched the work of Mr. Hugh Thomson 
in the English Illustrated Magazine, and else- 
where, will scarcely need to be informed that 
he is a young artist of considerable natural 
gifts, and one of few who could be entrusted 
with the task of illustrating the days of our old 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley in a manner credit- 
able to his revered memory. He has, perhaps, 
scarcely yet got beyond the region of promise ; 
but each step which he takes brings him nearer 
to that of fulfilment, and in this little book he 
may be said, at all events with regard to one 
character, to have leapt the boundary. A 
**past master” in technique he cannot, in- 
deed, yet be said to be; for his conception is 
often beyond his execution. In perspective he 
is uncertain ; in proportion seldom quite satis- 
factory ; in drawing, whether of man, woman, 
horse or dog, immature. Moreover, his im- 
agination has not yet absorbed the inspiration 
of his models; and the influences of several 
artists — of the late Randolph Caldecott 
especially—are too clearly traceable in most of 
his designs for any one to claim for him that 
he has yet worked out his own originality. That 
he will do so, and before long, may, however, 
be not rashly predicted; and it is not too early 
to congratulate ourselves on the dawn of a new 
illustrator. In all his designs there is evidence 
of study of good models, of personal observation 
of human nature, of industry and care in his- 
toric detail—as of costume and fuarniture—in a 
word, of a desire to be thorough as well as taking. 
His effort to be faithful to the suthentic por- 
traits of Steele has, indeed, gone some way 
in spoiling one of two of these designs; but 
what we lose in this instance is amply repaid 
us by the charm of other fidelities which his 
fancy has more perfectly assimilated. These 
fidelities embrace interiors of church and 
dwelling-house, sights of quaint stable-yard 
and old-fashioned garden, low-hung carriages 
and dock-tailed horses; but it his fidelity to 
the spirit of his author and of the eighteenth 
century, as it appears to us glassed in the 
writings of the Spectator, that crowns his 
labour. To be faithful in these things needs 
delicate humour, and grace, spirit, and geni- 
ality, the presence of which in Mr. Thomson’s 
work justifies us in disregarding as compara- 
tively trivial the imperfectness of his skill. 
Nevertheless we are not satisfied with his Sir 
Roger. He gives us, indeed, several Sir Rogers, 
and none of them quite according to our fancy. 
He gives us, also, three widows. It is only of 
Will Wimble that his conception is strong 





enough to carry him through; but this char- 
acter is a creation. Will Wimble with the 
puppies, Will Wimble ‘“‘ across country,’’ Will 
Wimble asking how the garters wear, Will 
Wimble recounting how he caught the jack, 
are all one and the same person, and form a 
new contribution to our National Portrait 
Gallery of Fiction. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have issued 
Randolph Caldecott: his Early Art Career, the 
text by Mr. Henry Blackburn, and the illus- 
trations, or rather the accompanying cuts (for 
they are rarely illustrations of the subject- 
matter), by the artist discussed. The title of 
the book sets forth pretty plainly the limita- 
tions which the writer has proposed to himself. 
It appears that he was requested by Mr. Calde- 
cott’s representatives not to touch upon the 
later and more illustrious time. But he was a 
good deal mixed up with Mr. Caldecott during 
the first years of the young artist’s residence in 
London. He was, indeed, one of the first to 
appreciate him ; and he has a good deal to say 
that is interesting in regard to that earlier 
period of Mr. Caldecott’s labours. There are 
some letters by the artist, and they show a 
rough, a rather common—certainly never a 
subtde sense—of humour. The drawings, as 
everybody knows, are wonderful from the 
beginning, and in this respect a most curious 
contrast to what Mr. Caldecott wrote. Never- 
theless, even the letters show him to have been a 
worthy ‘‘ good fellow.” Mr. Blackburn’s text, 
had it not been that very naturally there were 
many of Mr. Caldecott’s cuts obtainable to 
accompany it in a volume, might have made a 
very suitable article for a light magazine. It 
is frankly and simply written, but it contains 
little criticism. And as regards the facts of 
Mr. Caldecott’s later and better-known life, we 
are to wait, we suppose, for some more sub- 
stantial writing by and by. 


THE bound volume of the Magazine of Art for 
1886 (Cassell)—the last that will be edited by 
Mr. W. E. Henley—represents a most success- 
ful attempt to make art and artistic things 
popular. While it must be confessed that only 
a few articles—notably those by Mr. Claude 
Phillips—permit of being read twice, yet all of 
them have served their turn to interest a wide 
circle month by month, and, when regarded in 
the mass, they show both catholicity of taste and 
skillin treatment. The ‘‘ Poems and Pictures,” 
though uneven in merit, form a very attractive 
feature. Of the illustrations, we prefer the 
smaller cuts to the full-page plates, though both 
alike exhibit manifest indications of the steady 
advance of mechanical processes. The frontis- 
piece, a photo-engraving after Ruysdael, is 
indeed a marvellous example of this new method 
of reproduction. For all that, we are glad to 
hear that the series for the coming year will con- 
tain in each monthly part an etching, photo- 
gravure, or steel engraving. We cannot 
forbear to notice a curious blunder, by which an 
article, which bears in every line of the letter- 
press, no less than in the illustrations, the sign 
manual of Mr. John T. Nettleship, is assigned 
both at the end and in the index to W. J. 
Nettleship. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHURCH OF 8S. MARIA DELLA CONSOLA- 
ZIONE AT TODI. 

Montefalco in Umbria: Nov. 19, 1886, 
In my letter from Todi, printed in the 
AcaDEmyY of October 16, I corrected the widely 
spread mistake that the beautiful church of the 
Consolazione at Todi was designed by Bramante, 
supporting the claims of Sangallo upon the 
authority of Count Leonij, the archivist, who 
is unfortunately no longer able, from the state 

of his health, to defend his own discovery. 





When I wrote I was scarcely prepared to find 
the formidable army of witnesses arrayed in 
favour of the Guide-Book statement that 
Bramante was the architect and silent concern- 
ing Sangallo ; indeed, if books alone were to be 
relied on, I must have abandoned all hope of 
establishing the rightful claim of Sangallo to 
the honour of constructing this noble church. 

Vasari, whose omniscience is queny Be 
much admitted in England, is probably 
responsible for the error as the first writer to 
mislead a crowd of followers. He doubtfully 
opines that the exterior was by Bramante, and 
the interior, of less worth, by Cola di Matteucio 
da Caprarola. Paul Laspeyres, in his Kirchen 
der Renaissance (German edition printed in 1882), 
says it was built in 1618 (sic) by Bramante of 
Urbino, citing various authorities. The Archivio 
Storico Italiano (8rd series, 1872, vol. xv., 
p. 123) says the best notices of the church are 
by Padre Luigi Pangileone, taken from letters 
of Filippo Redealiden, and printed in the 
memoirs of the Life of Bramante published at 
Rome in 1836. This work says that Bramante 
designed the church, and intrusted the con- 
struction to the architect who built the church 
of the Umilta at Pistoia. The Encyclopedia of 
Boccardo says: “‘ Elegantissima ed insieme di 
primissima architettura é¢ la Chiesa di S. Maria 
della Consolazione opera del Bramante.” 
Amati’s Dizionario Biografico, p. 287, repeats 
precisely the same words. 

will spare your readers half-a-dozen other 
similar extracts from inventive writers, and 
come to my old friend, Prof. Adamo Rossi, of 
Perugia (now at Beragna), who, if he misses 
the true architect’s name, cautiously steers 
clear of supplanting it by an entirely imaginary 
one. Besides, he gives authentic history from 
documentary evidence. In the thick volume of 
Statistica of the province of Umbria (1872) he 
writes that 


‘from the foundation in October 1508 to the 
completion of the lantern about a century elapsed. 
The function of architettore [mark not architetto] 
was for the first four years given to the mason, 
Cola di Matteucio da Caprarola [Vasari’s builder], 
to whom we assign the design of this admirable 
edifice ; in 1515 to Giandomenico di Pavia, another 
mason ; in 1520 to Ambrogio da Milano; between 
1550 and 1560 to Filippo da Meli, both stone- 
carvers. There are records that Baldassare Peruzzi 
was coasulted in 1518 ; Giandomenico Bersagli in 
1565 ; and Ippolito Scalza in 1597.” 


A good description of the church then follows, 
which is highly eulogistic. 

I am glad to be able to dissipate the fiction 
so long existing of Bramante’s authorship of 
the design of this church. After many 
long and fruitless researches in Florence for 
the plan seen years ago by Count Leonij 
of Todi in the Laurentian Library, I am 
indebted to Mrs. Weld, an American lady, for 
her efforts in following up to a successful issue 
the trace I was able to give her in my absence, 
and here append a translated certificate I hold 
from Signor Ferri, keeper of the prints and 
drawings now in the Royal Gallery of the 
Uffizi, which proves that Sangallo, and he 
only, was the architect of 8. Maria della Con- 
solazione di Todi. 


‘* Gabinetto dei Disegni ¢ Stampe. : 

“The drawing 731, architectural category (upon 
which is written Planta della Madonna di Todi) is 
undoubtedly by Antonio da Sangallo the younger, 
inasmuch as the indications and figures written 
thereon precisely correspond to the autograph 
writings of Sangallo the younger ; moreover, it is 
his manner of sketching and desi on r 
infall le 


his architectural inventions ; both are 
characteristics. —Signed, N. Frerrt.’’ 

A note is added that this drawing is in the 
Index, p. 221, of civil and military designs 
existing in the Uffizi at Florence and compiled 
by Signor Ferri in 1885, 
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Error long familiar dies hard; but no future 
writer can tuate the wrongful attribution 
of Sangallo’s work to Bramante who reads this 
letter in the ACADEMY. WILLIAM MERCER, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TuE three most important exhibitions of the 
closing year—the Institute of Painters in Oil, 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
and the Incorporated Society of British 
Artists—all hold their private view to-day 
(Saturday), and will open to the public next 
week. In addition, Messrs. Dowdeswell will 
have on view next week, in New Bond Street, 
a collection of drawings by Mr. Sutton Palmer, 
illustrating the beauties of the English lakes, 
which have, it appears, already won the 
enthusiastic commendation of Mr. (not Prof.) 
Ruskin. While, to complete our list, a picture 
of Lady Godiva, by Prof. G. F. Fink, of 
Antwerp, is also to be seen at the so-called 
Gainsborough Gallery, in New Bond Street. 


Mr. Menpoza’s exhibition of Black and 
White is quite as interesting as its predecessors 
It contains two examples, or rather, four 
(three being in one frame), of D. G. Rossetti, one 
being a portrait of Miss Siddall, and the other 
designs for the title-page of the 7'ranslations 
from Early Italian Poets. Mr. Alma Tadema is 
represented by a finely drawn female head. As 
usual, we have specimens of the fine pen-and- 
ink work of Paotelli, besides two drawings with 
the brush—all illustrating the life of street 
children in Venice. In landscape there are 
some good things of Fulleylove, Napier 
Hemy, Yglésias, G. L. Seymour, Biscombe 
Gardner, and A.W.Henley. Animpressive view 
of Stonehenge by the last should not be missed. 
The humour of Dollman and Dadd; of Barnes 
and Hugh Thomson, the last candidate for fame 
in this line ; the feeling of Wyllie for the Thames 
below London Bridge; and of J. W. North for 
the intricate delicacy of vegetation; the grace 
of Miss Alice Havers and the strength of Caton 
Woodville—are all to be seen here, together with 
other nice things too numerous to mention. 


THE current number of the agreeable 
Quarterly called English Etchings (Sampson 
Low) contains the usual three plates, one of 
which is Mr. May’s graceful study of a 
woodland and water scene in Calcutta. There 
is an etching by a lady which presents Rouen 
under a picturesque aspect, but is without 
individuality of touch or freshness of concep- 
tion. Etchers themselves, and those who 
watch etching closely, will read with interest 
the most detailed account that has anywhere 
appeared of the Painter Etchers’ Exhibition at 
Derby. It isnot at all a bad plan to hold this 
show at provincial centres now and then, and 
Derby is a place which has encouraged art and 

iven birth to artists. It is mentioned that 

. Seymour Haden, himself a Derby or a 
Derbyshire man, intends to bestow upon the 
place a complete collection of his prints. Many 
of them have been already there this summer. 
His whole work, as it is chronicled by Sir 
William Drake in one of those Catalogues 
Raisonnés which are now the joy of the student, 
amounts to 185 pieces. 


— 








THE STAGE. 
‘THE GOOD-NATURED MAN.” 

Tue ‘ Good-natured Man,” which was per- 
formed by the ‘Dramatic Students” one 
afternoon last week, is not a popular play, 
and it is rarely acted except by well- 
intentioned amateurs on the look-out for 
something excellent in literature. The 
“Dramatic Students” are well intentioned, 





but they are not amateurs. They are, on the 
contrary, about the best of our younger actors 
and actresses; and, as not one of them seems 
to be above assuming a minor part when 
necessary, a good deal of intelligence and 
skill pertains to their performances from the 
great characters down to the little ones. If 
one has not genius to admire, or an immensely 
popular name to be respectful to, one is, at all 
events, never bored by incapacity, and one 
may have to be thankful for the exhibition 
of a good deal of charm. And though the 
‘“‘Good-natured Man” is not extremely effec- 
tive as a stage performance—judged, at least, 
by the requirements of a period which demands 
a general whipping-up of the characters toaction 
and the swift passage of event after event—it 
was very right of the ‘‘ Dramatic Students” 
to essay its representation. We were fed, at 
all events, with literature—we were indulged, 
that is, with style that is not slovenly or 
common; we were spared horrors; .and the 
stage was filled with figures generally either 
fairly graceful or fairly quaint. One felt that 
a pleasant piece was in capable hands. 
Furthermore, the play was not crushed—it 
was, in the nature of things, not possible that 
it should be crushed—by upholstery. There 
was nobody’s marqueterie furniture to be 
afraid of moving against; nobody’s blue-pots 
among which to walk delicately. Indeed, 
if the ‘‘ Students” erred at all, they erred on 
the side of not looking even sharply enough 
at the seemliness of their surroundings. The 
scenery at the Vaudeville, where the play was 
performed, is not generally very dazzling ; 
that has never been Mr. Thorne’s aim. But, 
at the Vaudeville, if irrelevant splendour has 
been discouraged, an appropriate comeliness 
has not been denied. Yet, in a very early 
scene, we saw the quaint and beautiful attire 
of the eighteenth century set against the 
background of a Notting Hill lodging-house, 
the wall hung with trashy water-colours at an 
epoch before John Cozens painted in neutral 
tint, and when Girten was not. And even 
some accessories of dress were a little unneces- 
sarily deficient. We think we liked Miss 
Norreys’s fan. As far as we saw it, its 
Orientalism was of the eighteenth century ; 
but the Orientalism of more than one of the 
other fans was, we fear, more modern; at the 
very best it was that of Baker Street, and the 
gaudyish commerce of modern Japan accords 
but ill with the pretty graces of the age of 
Goldsmith. Now, however, to the acting. 
The Honeywood of Mr. Eric Lewis, in the 
earlier scenes, was—in voice and manner at 
least—a little resembling Mr. John Clayton, in 
the suavest of his parts; but to mention this 
is not to fulfil entirely one’s duty towards the 
actor. It must be added that he impressed us, 
as Honeywood is bound to do, with the depth 
of his good nature, with the graciousness of 
his view of mankind. Mr. Lugg’s Croaker 
was very well made up; the acting not at all 
points equal to the appearance, for his Croaker, 
duly lugubrious in one scene, was almost 
cheerful in another. Lofty was played by 
Mr. Mark Ambient, and very efficiently indeed. 
Mr. Gilbert Trent gave a good deal of reality 
to Jarvis, and the drunken butler was acted 
well enough by Mr. Eversfield. Some people 
thought that Mr. Dodsworth, by his mere 
appearance as the follower of the Bailiff, did 
about the best thing that was done during the 





afternoon. Miss Neva Bond, wanting con- 
fidence, it seemed, in the first moments, 
gathered herself together shortly afterwards, 
and looked ‘ prodigiously” handsome. It 
was not in the power of Miss Norreys—“ an 
English Samary,” as it was well said to us; 
a Mrs. Jordan or Mrs. Nesbitt of the future, 
as we long since decided to believe—it was 
not in the power of Miss Norreys to make 
Miss Richland’s part seem a great one; but, 
at least, it became immediately charming. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE success of Berhioz’s “Faust” at St. James’s 
Hall in 1880, under the direction of Mr. C. Hallé, 
led to the revival of many of the French com- 
poser’s works, among which was the sacred 
trilogy, “'The Childhood of Christ.” It was 
given for the first time last Saturday afternoon 
at the Crystal Palace. Berlioz was in the habit 
of writing for orchestras of abnormal size, and he 
was always seeking after new and peculiar effects. 
Drums are increased in number so as to give out 
chords, trombones produce low mysterious notes, 
clarinets are wrapped in a leather bag, or ancient 
cymbals are introduced, as in the “Queen Mab ” 
scherzo. But in the trilogy the composer tries 
what he can do with modest means, and he has 
given us a work as charming as it is skilful. In 
the first part, entitled “ Herod’s Dream,” there is 
much to interest, and the music when the 
magicians come at the king’s bidding is extremely 
quaint. The second part, however, is the finest 
section of the work. It was written before 
either of the other parts, and was published as 
the “ Fragments d’un Mystére en Style ancien.” 
It includes a deliciously scored instrumental 
movement, representing the assembling of the 
shepherds at the Bethlehem stable, a pleasing 
chorus, and then another instrumental movement 
depicting the “ Repose of the Holy Family.” This 
last is, perhaps, the gem of the trilogy. No 
composer, Beethoven excepted, understood better 
how to select and mix his tone-colours. It was 
the result of genius and experience. The third 
part, entitled “ The Coming to Sais,” is, perhaps, 
not equal in interest to the other parts; but it 
includes a fine duet for Joseph and Mary, and a 
lovely serenade for only two flutes and a harp. 
In performance the effect of this last piece was 
somewhat marred by one or two slips in the flute 
parts. The performance of the work, as a whole, was 
extremely good. Mr. Manns had evidently taken 
the utmost trouble in rehearsal. The Crystal 
Palace choir has been increased and improved, 
and the singers gave a good account of themselves 
in the choral numbers. The Angel-choruses 
were well rendered by Mr. Stedman’s choir boys. 
The principal solo parts were effectively sung by 
Miss Mary Davies, and Messrs. Piercy, Santley, 
and Hilton. Mr. Stanley Smith gave useful help 
in the recitatives of the first part. 

Schubert’s Octett in F (Op. 166) for two 
violins, viola, clarinet, horn, bassoon, violoncello, 
and contrabass was performed at the last Monday 
Popular Concert by Mdme. Néruda, and Messrs. 
Ries, Straus, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, 
and Piatti—a well-known work and well-known 
players. This fine composition was given with 
success at Vienna during the composer’s life time; 
but from 1827 to 1861 no notice was taken of it. 
Since its revival in the latter year by Herr J. 
Hellmesberger, its fame has spread, and it has 
become a universal favourite. 1t has been heard 
many times at the Popular Concerts ; but, owing 
to its extreme length, usually in abbreviated 
form, i.¢,, with the omission of two movements. 
Last Monday Mr. Chappell devised a better 
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scheme. The whole of the work was given; but 
three movements were played at the end of the 
first part of the programme, and three at the 
beginning of the second. Most of Schubert’s in- 
strumental compositions are extremely long, but 
Schumann was quite right when he spoke of 
these lengths as heavenly. Who would find fault 
with a composer whose store of melody is inex- 
haustible, and whose wealth of harmony is so 
great if sometimes he exceeds the usual limits ? 
Count the bars of Schubert’s longest movement, 
and it appears long; listen to it, and it appears 
short. It is scarcely necessary to say that full 
justice was done to the work. The programme 
included a Mozart Pianoforte Trio, in which Miss 
Fanny Davies took part; two pianoforte solos, 
and some songs by Massenet and Brahms, sung 
with much taste and charm by Miss Liza 
Lehmann. 

The second Novello concert took place 
last Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall. 
The programine commenced with Gounod’s third 
“Messe Solennelle,” first performed at St. 

Zustache, Paris, under the composer’s direction, 

on March 14 of last year. The work does not 
reveal any new phase of the composer’s genius. 
It is, in fact, a repetition, and a rather dry one 
too, of what he has told us before in his “ Re- 
demption ” and in his “ Mors et Vita.” It must be 
remembered that it was intended as part of a 
religious service. There is a studied simplicity 
about it which, in a concert room, becomes weari- 
some. The “ Mass,” under the direction of Dr. 
Mackenzie, was well sung. Afterwards came Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “Golden Legend.” We have so 
recently spoken about this attractive work on the 
occasion otits production at Leeds that it only re- 
mains for us to say how it was rendered, and how 
it was received. The choir was atitsbest ; thesing- 
ing of the unaccompanied hymn, “ O Gladsome 
Light,” was most effective, and there was no sink- 
ing of pitch as at Leeds. The energetic delivery 
of the choral epilogue was a pleasant echo of the 
festival performance. The soloists were Mdme. 
Albani, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley. The few bars allotted to the Forester in 
the fifth scene were sung by Mr. F. Clive. The 
composer conducted his own work, and was 
received with enthusiasm at the commencement 
and at the close. 


Madlle. Kleeberg gave her first pianoforte re- 
cital last Wednesday afternoon at Prince’s Hall. 
The programme commenced with Bach’s Fifth 
Suite Frangaise; and we much admired the 
pianist’s jew perlé, and her intelligent rendering of 
these charming classical trifles. In Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Strieuses” there was again good 
execution, and considerable power besides. A little 
exaggeration of tempo and expression in one or 
two of the variations was all the fault we could 
find. Her reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat 
was very praiseworthy. Mdlle. Kleeberg pleased 
us less in Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana.” She un- 
derstands the letter better than the spirit of 
the music. In the concluding group,of solos there 
were pieces by the English composers, Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, Mr, J. F. Barnett, and Mr. H. C. 
] anister, 


Mr. Henry Holmes produced an Octett in F 
for strings, of his own composition, at his second 
chamber concert at Priuce’s Hall last Wednesday 
evening. There is a great deal of interesting 
subject-matter in the first two movements (alleyro, 
allegretto) ; but, at first, hearing, it does not seem 
as it the the themes had received all the develop- 
ment of which they are capable. The slow 
movement is tuneful, but not striking. The 
work closes with a spirited finale. © Mr. Holmes 
and his associates were much applauded atthe end. 
The performance was excellent. The programme 
also included Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, played by Mdme. Haas, Brahms’s Son- 
ata for pianoforte and cello, and Mozart’s Quintett 
for strings in C, J. S, SHEDLOCK. 
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